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EXAMINING THE POLICIES AND PRIORITIES 
OF THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Wednesday, February 24, 2016 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:03 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Kline [chairman 
of the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kline, Foxx, Roe, Thompson, Walberg, 
Salmon, Guthrie, Rokita, Heck, Messer, Byrne, Brat, Carter, 
Bishop, Grothman, Curbelo, Stefanik, Allen, Scott, Hinojosa, Davis, 
Grijalva, Courtney, Fudge, Polls, Wilson of Florida, Bonamici, 
Takano, Jeffries, Clark, Adams, DeSaulnier. 

Staff Present: Janelle Belland, Coalitions and Members Services 
Coordinator; James Forester, Professional Staff Member; 
Emmanual Guillory, Professional Staff Member; Tyler Hernandez, 
Press Secretary; Amy Raaf Jones, Director of Education and 
Human Resources Policy; Nancy Locke, Chief Clerk; Dominique 
McKay, Deputy Press Secretary; Brian Newell, Communications 
Director; Krisann Pearce, General Counsel; Jenny Prescott, Profes- 
sional Staff Member; Clint Raine, TFA Fellow; Alex Ricci, Legisla- 
tive Assistant; Mandy Schaumburg, Education Deputy Director and 
Senior Counsel; Emily Slack, Professional Staff Member; Alissa 
Strawcutter, Deputy Clerk; Juliane Sullivan, Staff Director; 
Tylease Alii, Minority Clerk/Intern and Fellow Coordinator; Austin 
Barbara, Minority Staff Assistant; Jacque Chevalier, Minority Sen- 
ior Education Policy Advisor; Denise Forte, Minority Staff Director; 
Christian Haines, Minority Education Policy Counsel; Brian Ken- 
nedy, Minority General Counsel; Saloni Sharma, Minority Press 
Assistant; Michael Taylor, Minority Education Policy Fellow; and 
Arika Trim, Minority Press Secretary. 

Chairman Kline. A quorum being present, the Committee on 
Education and the Workforce will come to order. 

Good morning, everyone. I want to extend a warm welcome to 
the acting Secretary of Education, John King, who is with us to dis- 
cuss the policies and priorities of the Department of Education. Dr. 
King has been at the helm of the Department since January and 
was recently nominated by the President to serve as the next Sec- 
retary of Education. 

And congratulations on your nomination. Dr. King. 

( 1 ) 
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We understand this is the beginning of a busy week for you on 
Capitol Hill, back to the aforementioned nomination. You gra- 
ciously agreed to join us today to speak broadly about the Depart- 
ment’s priorities, and you will return tomorrow to discuss, specifi- 
cally, the Department’s efforts regarding the Every Student Suc- 
ceeds Act. 

Replacing No Child Left Behind was a leading priority of this 
committee for many years. We are eager to learn how the Depart- 
ment plans to implement the new law in a way that adheres to the 
letter and intent of the law. While that’s a conversation we will 
have in more detail tomorrow, it does reflect in some ways on to- 
day’s hearing. In fact, as we consider the work that lies ahead this 
year, there are two lessons we can learn from our efforts to im- 
prove K-12 education. 

First, the American people want commonsense reforms that em- 
power individuals, not Federal bureaucrats. Families across the 
country face a number of difficult challenges, including stagnant 
wages, rising college costs, and a lack of full-time jobs. 

Unfortunately, the response by many in Washington is to call for 
more government, more programs, more spending, more rules, 
more regulations. We’ve tried this top-down approach for years, 
and it really hasn’t worked. It’s time we look for other opportuni- 
ties to provide more authority and flexibility to the States and local 
communities while also ensuring a more limited and accountable 
Federal Government. 

Second, we have shown what’s possible when we work together 
in good faith for the common good. We saw a problem, agreed the 
status quo wasn’t working, and came together to enact a practical 
solution. Both sides brought to the table very different ideas and 
principles, but we were able to hold onto our principles and still 
find common ground. Because we did, we delivered real results for 
the American people, and they expect similar results in the months 
ahead. 

It’s for these reasons many of us are disappointed with the Presi- 
dent’s budget request. It would provide the Department with tens 
of billions of dollars in new spending to create and administer new 
entitlement programs as well as numerous new competitive grant 
programs that put the Department in charge of picking winners 
and losers. This additional burden to the taxpayer would not pro- 
vide students and families a more efficient, effective, and account- 
able agency. Instead, these dollars would be used to grow an al- 
ready bloated bureaucracy. 

No doubt these proposals are well intended, but they will ulti- 
mately divert limited taxpayer resources away from existing serv- 
ices that are vitally important to low- and middle-income families. 

The American people aren’t interested in continuing the same 
failed policies, but that’s precisely what this budget would do. It 
doubles down on the false hope that the Federal Government can 
create the opportunity and prosperity families desperately need. 
We know there’s a better way. We recently proved there’s a better 
way. There are a number of issues that deserve our attention, such 
as expanding access to an affordable college education, improving 
career and technical education, and the successful implementation 
of our recent reforms to K-12 education. 
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Dr. King, I hope we can work together on these and other impor- 
tant issues in a way that huilds on our recent success by placing 
less faith in the schemes of Washington and more faith in the 
American people. 

With that, I will now recognize Ranking Member Scott for his 
opening remarks. 

[The statement of Chairman Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 

From welfare and health care to early childhood development and support services 
for older Americans, the policies the Department of Health and Human Services 
oversees affect the lives of millions of Americans. Conversations like this one are 
vitally important as we work to ensure the department is acting in the best inter- 
ests of taxpayers and those in need. As we examine what programs and policies are 
working, and which ones are in need of improvement, I hope there are a number 
of areas where we can find common ground. 

Of course, there are also areas where we will ultimately agree to disagree, and 
perhaps the most prominent example is the president’s health care law. As has been 
the case for nearly six years, this flawed law continues to hurt working families, 
students, and small businesses. It’s still depressing hours and wages for low-income 
workers, still making it harder for individuals to receive the care they need, and 
still driving up health care costs. 

One Emory University professor recently wrote that his family’s health-insurance 
premium is now their biggest expense - even greater than their mortgage. Before 
the health care law went into effect, this man was able to cover his entire family 
of four for less than $13,000. Now, the cost of insuring just him and his wife is near- 
ly $28,000. That’s right - twice the cost to cover half as many people. In fact, paying 
more for less is becoming a hallmark of the health care law. 

Over the years. Republicans have put forward a number of health care reform 
ideas, ones that would expand access to affordable care and lead to a more patient- 
centered health care system. We will continue to do so, because we firmly believe 
the president’s health care law is fatally flawed and unsustainable, and more impor- 
tantly, because we believe the American people deserve better. 

Again, I suspect we will have to agree to disagree, but as I mentioned, there are 
areas where I am hopeful we can find common ground. 

(More) 

Head Start, for example, currently supports nearly one million children at a cost 
of more than $9 billion annually. It’s an important program for many low-income 
families. However, concerns persist that it’s not providing children with long-term 
results. 

We both agree changes need to be made, but so far, we have different ideas on 
what reform should look like. The department is in the process of fundamentally 
transforming Head Start through regulations that will have serious consequences 
for the vulnerable families this important program serves. We, on the other hand, 
have outlined a number of key principles that we believe will strengthen the pro- 
gram based on feedback we collected from parents and providers. I look forward to 
discussing where we might be able to find middle ground and work together so that 
these children can have the solid foundation they need to succeed in school and in 
life. 

I’m also hopeful that we can work together to ensure changes to the Preschool 
Development Grants Program are implemented as Congress intended. The Every 
Student Succeeds Act reformed the program to help states streamline and strength- 
en early learning efforts. To accomplish this goal. Congress moved the program from 
the Department of Education to HHS, which already oversees the bulk of early 
learning programs. As you take on this responsibility. Secretary Burwell, please 
know we intend to stay engaged with the department to ensure a successful transi- 
tion. 

Finally, the department is also responsible for helping states to prevent and re- 
spond to child abuse and neglect, specifically those outlined in the Child Abuse Pre- 
vention and Treatment Act or CAPTA. As I’m sure you’re aware, this law provides 
states with resources to improve their child protective services systems - if they 
make a number of assurances concerning their child welfare policies. It’s come to 
our attention that some states are making these assurances without putting the 
necessary policies in place. Yet, not a single state is being denied federal funds. 
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A Reuters’ investigation recently revealed the shocking and deadly consequences 
of this neglect and cast serious doubts as to whether basic requirements of the law 
are being met and enforced. In light of this tragic report, we wrote to you to better 
understand the department’s process in reviewing and approving state plans under 
CAPTA, and I’d like to continue that discussion today. It’s clear that the current 
system is failing some of our country’s most vulnerable children and families, and 
something has to change. 

As you can see, we have quite a bit to cover today. These and other issues are 
vitally important to the men and women we serve, and we have a responsibility to 
ensure they are serving those individuals in the best way possible. 


Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding the hearing 
today. And I know some of my colleagues were taken aback when 
the House and Senate Budget Committees declined, apparently for 
the first time ever, to invite the administration to give testimony 
about the President’s budget request for FY 2017. I’m glad we have 
taken a better approach to the annual budget process in this com- 
mittee, and I know that there are things in this budget that we can 
agree on and others that we won’t agree on. That doesn’t mean we 
shouldn’t talk those issues out. I’m glad, Mr. Chairman, that we’re 
having an opportunity to do that today. 

I want to welcome the acting Secretary here today as well. We 
will be seeing a lot of him this week as we hold another hearing 
tomorrow on the implementation of the Every Student Succeeds 
Act. Although he will only be in the Department for about a year, 
that has the potential of being a very transformational year in that 
it comes at the time when we oversee early learning, elementary 
and secondary education, and higher education in this country. I 
know he’s up to the challenge, and I look forward to his testimony 
today. 

Our Nation’s budget reflects its priorities. I think it’s safe to say 
that the budget request we have before us today from the Depart- 
ment is proof that education remains a top priority for the Obama 
administration. This year’s request includes an additional $1.3 bil- 
lion, a 2 percent increase, for programs at the Department of Edu- 
cation. At the same time, through a combination of savings from 
both spending and revenue sides of the budget, the administra- 
tion’s overall budget request reduces the deficit from 3.3 percent of 
GDP to 2.6 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, the request we have before us is, therefore, proof 
that we can increase the amount we spend on education in a re- 
sponsible way without running higher deficits. The Federal invest- 
ment in education is a crucial component of our national strength 
and competitiveness in the 21st century. That investment begins in 
early childhood, and this year’s request continues to prioritize early 
childhood education. We can and should provide high-quality early 
childhood education for all 4-year-olds, and this budget continues 
to call for us to do just that. 

The budget requests builds on the bipartisan work we did on 
ESSA, and most programs in the bill are at or above the levels au- 
thorized in that law. The budget includes multiple programs de- 
signed to reduce the cost of higher education, with particular focus 
on first-generation and low-income students. 

I had the honor of working with the Department last year on its 
America’s College Promise proposal to make 2 years of community 
college the new norm for all students. I was happy to see that the 
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budget request this year reflected modifications we worked on to- 
gether to include first-generation students and minority-serving in- 
stitutions as beneficiaries from the AGP program. 

The budget request recognizes that investing in teachers and lift- 
ing up the teaching profession is essential in improving educational 
outcomes nationally. If we are going to ensure that every child in 
every classroom has a highly effective teacher, we have to build 
pathways to train those teachers and school leaders and provide in- 
centives necessary for them to take the most challenging positions 
where they are most needed. 

Now, there are some questions I have about some of the choices 
made in the budget. I believe we should do more to increase the 
maximum Pell Grant award and help to defray the cost of higher 
education, especially when we make a sizable profit off student 
loans. There are certain programs authorized on the ESSA that re- 
ceive 30 percent or higher increases over negotiated authorization 
levels. 

On the whole, I support the President’s budget, especially when 
compared to the alternative. And I say that because the alternative 
has yet to present itself. For some reason, the Speaker has chosen 
to expedite the budget process this year, but we still haven’t seen 
the actual proposal from the majority. Last year’s majority proposal 
included $103 billion in cuts in education over 10 years. That 
translated into significant cuts in Title I, funding for the Individ- 
uals with Disabilities Education Act, cuts in Head Start, cuts in 
Pell Grants. And if the choice is between a Republican budget like 
last year’s and the President’s request. I’ll take the President’s re- 
quest. 

This budget season we will have tough choices to make as the 
Congress, choices that reflect our values. I think this budget re- 
quest we have before us strikes the right balance and recognizes 
that money we spend on education comes back to the country many 
times over. We need to make crucial investments today if we expect 
to lead the world on education for decades to come. 

So, Mr. Chairman, thank you, and I yield back. 

[The statement of Mr. Scott follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Robert C. “Bobby” Seott, Ranking Member, 
Committee on Edueation and the Workforce 

Thank you Chairman Kline for holding this hearing here today. I know I, along 
with many of my colleagues, were taken aback when the House and Senate Budget 
Committee Chairmen declined, for the first time ever, to invite the Administration 
to give testimony about the President’s budget request for FY 2017. I’m glad that 
we have taken a more civil approach to the annual budget process in this com- 
mittee. I know that there are things in this budget request that we agree with and 
others that we won’t agree with, but that doesn’t mean we shouldn’t talk those 
issues out, so I’m glad Mr. Chairman, that we are having an opportunity to do that 
today. 

And I want to welcome Acting Secretary King here with us today as well. We will 
be seeing a lot of him this week as we hold another hearing tomorrow on the imple- 
mentation of the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA). Although he will only be at 
the Department for a year, that has the potential to be a very transformational year 
when it comes to how we oversee early learning, elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, and higher education in this country. I know that he is up to the challenge, 
and I look forward to his testimony today. 

A nation’s budget reflects its priorities. And I think it is safe to say that the budg- 
et request we have before us for the Department of Education is proof that edu- 
cation remains a top priority for the Obama Administration. This year’s request in- 
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dudes an additional $1.3 billion, a 2% increase, for programs at the Department of 
Education. At the same time, through a combination of savings from both the spend- 
ing and revenue sides of the budget, the administration’s overall budget request re- 
duces the deficit from 3.3% of GDP to 2.6%. 

Mr. Chairman, the request we have before us today is proof we can increase the 
amount we spend on education in a responsible way without running higher deficits. 

Federal investment in education is a crucial component of our national strength 
and competitiveness in the 21st century. 

P That investment begins in early childhood, and this year’s request continues to 
prioritize early childhood education. We can and should provide high-quality early 
childhood education to all four-year-olds, and this budget continues to call for us to 
do just that. 

P The budget request builds on the bipartisan work we did on ESSA and most 
programs in that bill are at or above levels authorized in that law. 

P The budget includes multiple programs designed to reduce the cost of higher 
education, with a particular focus on first-generation and low-income students. I had 
the honor of working with the Department last year on its America’s College Prom- 
ise (ACP) proposal to make two years of community college the new normal for all 
students. I was happy to see that the budget request this year reflected modifica- 
tions we worked on together to include first-generation students at HBCUs, His- 
panic Serving Institutions, AANAPISIs, and other Minority Serving Institutions as 
beneficiaries from the ACP program. 

P The budget request recognizes that investing in teachers and lifting up the 
teaching profession is essential to improving educational outcomes nationally. If we 
are going to ensure that every child in every classroom has a highly effective teach- 
er, we have to build the pathways to train those teachers and school leaders, and 
provide the incentives necessary for them to take the most challenging positions 
where they are the most needed. 

Now, there are some questions I have about some of the choices made in this 
budget. I believe that we could do more to increase the meiximum Pell Grant award 
and help defray the cost of higher education, especially when we make a sizable 
profit off of student loans. There are certain programs authorized under ESSA that 
receive 30% and higher increases over negotiated authorization levels. But on the 
whole I support the President’s budget, especially when compared to the alternative. 
I say that because the alternative has yet to present itself. For some reason, Speak- 
er Ryan has chosen to expedite the budget process this year, but we still haven’t 
seen a proposal from the Majority. Last year’s Republican budget proposal included 
$103 billion in cuts to education over 10 years. That translated to significant cuts 
in Title I funding, funding for the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, cuts 
to Head Start, and cuts to Pell Grants. If the choice is between a Republican budget 
like last year’s and the President’s request, I’ll take the President’s request any day 
of the week. 

This budget season we will have tough choices to make as a Congress, choices 
that will reflect our values. I think this budget request we have before us strikes 
the right balance, and recognizes that money we spend on education comes back to 
the country many times over. We need to make crucial investments today if expect 
to lead the world in education for decades to come. Thank you Mr. Chairman and 
I 3 deld back. 


Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Pursuant to Committee Rule 7(c), all members will be permitted 
to submit written statements to be included in the permanent 
hearing record. And without objection, the hearing record will re- 
main open for 14 days to allow such statements and other extra- 
neous material referenced during the hearing to be submitted for 
the official hearing record. 

Chairman Kline. It’s now my pleasure to introduce our distin- 
guished witness. Dr. John B. ffing, Jr. is the acting Secretary for 
the U.S. Department of Education. He was named acting Secretary 
of the Department of Education last month. Prior to this, he served 
as a principal senior adviser to the Department performing the du- 
ties of the deputy secretary. And as I mentioned earlier, he has 
now been officially nominated by the President of the United 
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States. And it is my understanding that the Senate, in fact, is 
going to have a hearing tomorrow afternoon on that nomination. 

We wish you good luck with that. 

Let me ask you now. Dr. King, to please stand and raise your 
right hand. 

[Witness sworn.] 

Chairman Kline. Let the record reflect Dr. King answered in the 
affirmative -- as by the way, has every witness that we have ever 
asked to do that. 

Before I recognize you to provide your testimony, let me just 
briefly remind you and everybody about the lighting system. For 
many of us up here, this is our first hearing in this completely ren- 
ovated hearing room, and we’re, perhaps, a little disoriented and 
maybe even awed. I think maybe Mr. Brat is still lost. I’m not sure. 
Oh, no, that’s not what you were - I thought you were talking. 

Dr. King, I’ll ask you to here, in just a minute, to give us your 
testimony. The timer will come on there in front of you, which indi- 
cates you have 5 minutes, but as I indicated to you earlier, I have 
never, never gaveled down a witness for going — certainly, not a 
Secretary or acting Secretary — for going somewhat over. But if you 
can limit those remarks, then we can get into questions and an- 
swers. Each member here will be given 5 minutes to ask questions 
and get answers. And I will be a little bit more demanding on my 
colleagues’ time than yours. 

So, Dr. King, you’re recognized. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. JOHN B. KING, JR., ACTING SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. King. Thank you very much. Good morning. Chairman 
Kline, Ranking Member Scott, and members of the committee, 
thank you for inviting me to discuss the Department’s 2017 budget. 
I look forward to building on our bipartisan collaboration as we im- 
plement the Every Student Succeeds Act and solve important chal- 
lenges in public education. 

This first year, we are focused on three principles: first, ensuring 
every child has the opportunity to earn an excellent education; sec- 
ond, supporting our Nation’s teachers and elevating the teaching 
profession; and, third, improving access, affordability, and comple- 
tion in higher education. 

These principles, along with my own experiences working in pub- 
lic education, inform the ideas in our 2017 budget proposal. Before 
joining the Department, I led the New York State Department of 
Education and served as the managing director of Uncommon 
Schools, a network of high-achieving charter schools. I began my 
career as a high school social studies teacher and cofounded one of 
the highest-performing middle schools in Massachusetts. 

I’m also the proud parent of two public school students, and 
these experiences inspire every decision that I make at the Depart- 
ment. 

While this budget is focused on the challenges ahead of us, I also 
want to acknowledge the remarkable gains we are seeing. High 
school graduation rates are at an all-time high and dropout rates 
are falling. We have the largest and most diverse classes enrolling 
and completing higher education. The numbers of African Amer- 
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ican and Latino college students are up by more than a million 
since 2008. 

The Department’s 2017 budget builds on that progress in impor- 
tant ways. It would strengthen formula programs at the heart of 
the Every Student Succeeds Act and invest in next-generation high 
schools and career and technical education. It ensures that our 
youngest learners get a strong start in school through President 
Obama’s landmark Preschool for All initiative and capitalizes on 
teacher leadership by helping them achieve their ideas in the 
schools where they are needed most, and brings computer science 
to every classroom in this country. 

Through the new Stronger Together program, we would help 
school and district leaders create more high-achieving, 
socioeconomically diverse classrooms and schools. All students ben- 
efit from learning with classmates from different economic back- 
grounds, and all students should have that opportunity. 

The programs in our 2017 budget would also make higher edu- 
cation more affordable and help more students earn their college 
degrees. America’s College Promise would make community college 
free for all students, an idea that is proving its potential in commu- 
nities from Tennessee to Long Beach, California. This budget would 
also drive innovations in Pell Grants by supporting students that 
take summer classes and at least 15 credits per semester and re- 
ward institutions with high completion rates. 

We need new strategies for helping students earn their degrees, 
and through First in the World and the HBCU Innovation for Com- 
pletion Fund, we would help colleges translate their ideas into bet- 
ter outcomes for their students. 

This budget leverages local leadership, the source of strength of 
our Nation’s education system, to help more students succeed. But 
I also know that there are places where leaders are not living up 
to their responsibilities. 

Last year, I visited a community where five local schools had be- 
come socioeconomically and racially isolated and under-resourced 
failure factories, to borrow a term from a local newspaper. There, 
we met desperate families, dejected teachers, and students that 
questioned whether the adults in their lives really care. 

I contrast that visit with the excellent schools I’ve seen in com- 
munities from Houston to Wilmington to Miami. I’ve met countless 
engaged students who know that, thanks to the educators in their 
lives, their destiny will not be determined by where they were 
born. 

The Department’s 2017 budget would support local and State-led 
efforts to create many more places where students know their edu- 
cation and their future is in their own hands. I look forward to dis- 
cussing these ideas with you in more detail and would be happy 
to answer your questions. Thank you. 

[The testimony of Mr. King follows:] 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Statement by John King 
Acting Secretary 
Fiscal Year 2017 Budget Request 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
February 24, 2016 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Scott, and Members of the Committee: 

I am pleased to testify today on behalf of the President’s 20 1 7 budget request for the 
Department of Education. The overall discretionary request for the Department is $69.4 billion, 
an increase of $1.3 billion, or 2 percent, over 2016. The 2017 Budget builds on our progress and 
reflects key developments over the past year, most significantly, enactment of the bipartisan 
Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA), and I want to thank Chairman Kline, Ranking Member 
Scott, and other Members of this Committee for the leadership and hard work it took to reach a 
consensus on reauthorizing the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 

INTRODUCTION 

As this is my first appearance before this Committee, please allow me to introduce 
myself. 1 have dedicated my life to education largely because education .saved my life. Both of 
my parents were career New York City public school educators. To this day, they in.spire me to 
serve, but I lost them both by the time 1 was 12. As 1 have said before, my life could have easily 
taken a wrong turn at that point. Instead, New York City public school teachers gave me hope 
and purpose. They set me on the path to where I am today. 

Prior to joining the Department in 2015, and becoming Acting Secretary this year, 1 
served as Commissioner of the New York State Department of Education. Before that, I was a 
Managing Director of Uncommon Schools, which today manages public charter schools serving 
low-income students in Boston, Newark, Camden, Brooklyn, Rochester, New York City and 
Troy, New York. 1 also was a co-founder and principal of Roxbury Preparatory Charter School 
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in Boston, which became one of the highest-performing urban middle schools in Massachusetts. 
And, I began my career as a public school teacher in Boston. 

PRESIDENT OBAMA’S 2017 BUDGET REQUEST 
This 2017 Budget Request focuses on three major priorities; (1) advancing equity and 
excellence for all students; (2) expanding support for teachers and school leaders; and 
(3) improving access, affordability, and student outcomes in postsecondary education. The 
Department also makes a commitment throughout the budget to promoting greater use of 
evidence and data to maximize results for students and taxpayers. 

SUPPORT FOR THE EVERY STUDENT SUCCEEDS ACT 
With the enactment of the ESSA in mid-December, the Administration worked hard to 
align the 2017 Budget with the reauthorized ESEA and to allocate resources to support the new 
law’s focus on education equity, support for teachers, and well-rounded instruction. We are 
pleased that the ESSA embraces many reforms the Administration has long supported, including 
State-defined college- and career-ready standards, accountability for the success of all students, 
innovation in education, and expansion of high-quality preschool. The Budget provides robust 
funding for core components of the reauthorized ESEA to advance equity and excellence and 
support great teachers and school leaders. At tomorrow’s hearing, 1 will discuss in more detail 
the Department’s plans for ESSA implementation. 

ADVANCING EQUITY AND EXCELLENCE FOR ALL STUDENTS 
The first major priority in the 2017 request is to ensure all of our young people, and 
particularly students from low-income families and students of color and those in high-poverty 
schools who are the focus of the ESSA, have the chance to learn and achieve. While we have 
made significant progress in increasing overall graduation rates, gaps for students from low- 
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income families and students of color continue to persist. We must close these gaps, and one 
way to do so is to increase resources for key programs that support students who need the most 
help to meet challenging State academic standards. To help close our current resource and 
opportunity gaps, the 2017 request provides $15.4 billion for Title 1 Grants to Local Educational 
Agencies (LEAs) — the cornerstone of the Federal effort to ensure that all students — including 
students from low-income students, students of color, students with disabilities, and English 
Learners — graduate from high school prepared for college and careers. 

The request provides $12.8 billion for Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA) Formula Grant Program.s, to assist States in providing high-quality early intervention 
services to infants ages birth through 3 and their families, and help States cover the excess costs 
of providing special education and related services to children with disabilities ages 3 through 
21 . This includes a combined increase of $80 million over 2016 enacted levels for IDEA 
Preschool Grants (Part B, Section 619) and Grants for Infants and Families (Part C). 

The President’s Budget also supports expanded access to high-quality preschool for all 
children from low- and middle-income families by providing $1.3 billion in mandatory funding 
in 2017 and $75 billion over 10 years for the President's landmark Pre,school for All proposal, 
along with $350 million for the reauthorized Preschool Development Grants program, an 
increase of $100 million over the 2016 level, in the Department of Health and Human Services 
request and jointly administered with the Department of Education. We also would significantly 
increase support for State and local efforts to meet the educational needs of English Learners in 
public schools through an $800 million request for English Language Acquisition formula 
grants. 
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I am proud that our 2017 budget also includes new resources for school districts ready to 
take bold action to address equity gaps in their schools and communities. First, we are asking for 
$120 million to fund a new Stronger Together program that would support voluntary efforts by 
one or more school districts, guided by strong community input, to increase socioeconomic 
diversity in their schools. Research shows that States with more socioeconomic segregation in 
schools tend to have larger achievement gaps between low- and higher-income students, and 
socioeconomically diverse schools can lead to improved outcomes for students. Stronger 
Together would provide resources to communities that want to explore options for putting 
research into practice. Such plans could incorporate ongoing efforts of this Administration to 
invest in diverse, high-quality magnet and charter schools, as highlighted in the budget proposal. 
Several school districts and communities are already developing innovative diversity initiatives 
to improve student achievement, and with additional resources, these efforts could be scaled up 
and serve as models. 

The Budget would include $128 million — a $55 million increase — for Promise 
Neighborhoods, This increase would support up to 1 5 new awards to local partnerships to 
implement comprehensive, neighborhood-based plans for meeting the cradle-to-career 
educational, health, and social service needs of children and families in high-poverty 
communities. 

Another groundbreaking proposal is our Computer Science for All initiative. This 
proposal — $2 billion in mandatory funding in FY 2017 and $4 billion over three years — would 
support efforts in all 50 states to expand access for all students to computer science instruction 
and programs of study. The budget also includes $100 million in discretionary grants for 
Computer Science for All Development Grants for school districts that recognize the power of 
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computer science to engage students in preschool through grade 12 in real-world computer 
programming and related skills in conjunction with other rigorous coiirsework, including STEM 
fields in which students from low-income families and students of color traditionally are 
underrepresented. Every year, increasing numbers of STEM-rclated Jobs are created that require 
workers with backgrounds in computer science education, but too few school districts offer these 
courses, especially in high-poverty schools. The grants proposed in our Budget would focus on 
identifying and testing computer science instiuctional models that expand access to these 
opportunities for all students, but particularly for high school students in imdenserved 
communities, including in urban and rural areas. 

in addition, the Budget includes a proposal for Next Generation High Schools, which 
would promote the whole-school transformation of the high school experience in order to 
provide students with challenging and relevant academic and career-related learning experiences 
that prepare them to transition to postsecondary education and careers. This program would 
provide .students with the academic foundation and skills they need to be successful, ensuring 
that all students in redesigned high schools participate in project- or problem-based learning and 
have the opportunity to earn early college credit, and engage in experiences or postsecondary 
learning opportunities that build career-ready competencies. Accomplishing these goals will 
help improve longer-term outcomes for high school students, including increased high school 
graduation rates, higher rates of enroilment in postsecondary studies without the need to take 
remedial courses, higher postsecondary completion rates, and higher rates of completion of 
industry-recognized credentials and certifications. 

The Budget also includes $138 million, an increase of $3 1 million over the 2016 enacted 
level, for more vigorous enforcement of our Nation’s civil rights laws by the Department’s 
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Office for Civil Rights, which ensures equal access to education. The Office of Civil Rights has 
been actively protecting the rights of all students through comprehensive strategies that include, 
among others, efforts to eliminate racial disparities in school disciplinary practices and 
procedures, and the enforcement of protections against bullying and harassment and sexual 
assault on college campuses. 

Finally, the Budget includes $500 million for the newly authorized Student Support and 
Academic Enrichment block grant, nearly twice the amount appropriated in 2016 for the 
antecedent programs. These funds can help expand course offerings across a range of areas, 
such as STEM and the arts, and bolster student achievement through such activities as mentoring 
or school counseling and expanding digital learning opportunities. Within the discretionary caps, 
we were unable to fund this new block grant at the fully authorized level, and thus have proposed 
that Slates have broader flexibility in how to target these funds to ensure that the funds provided 
to LEAs are robust enough to make a meaningful impact on students. 

EXPANDING SUPPORT FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOL LEADERS 

A second area of focus in our 20 1 7 request is to provide support for teachers and leaders 
who are doing the daily work of implementing new college- and career-ready standards and 
aligned assessments, and turning around our lowest-performing schools. If w'e want all students 
to succeed, we must provide teachers with the preparation, support, opportunities for leadership, 
and autonomy they need to be effective in the classroom and to want to remain in the field. And 
we need to prepare, attract, and keep school leaders of diverse backgrounds who can create 
school cultures that bring out the best of students and staff in a climate that supports growth and 
learning for all. 

Our 2017 request proposes significant new resources to help ensure that all students have 
access to effective teachers and leaders and new opportunities for teachers to shape our 
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approaches to improving student outcomes. First, our $1 billion mandatory RESPECT: Best Job 
in the World program would support the redesign of an estimated 200 high-need schools to 
create models that transform these schools into the best places to advance a career in education 
and thereby attract and retain talented and effective teachers and school leaders. For new and 
continuing competitive grant programs for teachers and leaders that span preparation, 
development, and retention, we request $525 million, an increase of $142 million over 2016. For 
example, the budget includes $250 million for the Teacher and School Leader Incentive Grants 
program — the reauthorized version of the Teacher Incentive Fund — to support continued 
innovation in the area of robust human capital management systems that help school districts and 
schools recruit, develop, support, retain, and advance teachers through every phase of their 
careers. We also would strengthen the pipeline of effective teachers and principals through a 
new $125 million Teacher and Principal Pathways program, which would make competitive 
grants to institutions of higher education and other nonprofit entities to support the creation and 
expansion of high-quality teacher and principal preparation programs. In addition we fund Title 
ll-A at $2.25 billion in formula funds. Finally, to attract the next generation of talented 
educators, we propose to streamline and expand the current postsecondary assistance available to 
teachers into one program that will provide up to $25,000 in loan forgiveness for serving in a 
high-needs school. 

IMPROVING ACCESS, AFFORDABILITY, AND COMPLETION IN 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Higher education is one of the clearest paths to the middle class. At a time when jobs can 
go anywhere in the world, skills and education will determine success for individuals and for 
nations. Yet, far too many students do not go to college, or never complete their degree; W'e used 
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to be first in the world in college completion, and now we are 13th. Our budget request builds 
on the Administration’s efforts to make college more affordable and accessible while putting 
forward important new initiatives to promote college completion. We must shift incentives at 
every level to focus on student success, not just on access. Students who do not complete their 
degrees are less likely to succeed in the workforce and have student loan default rates that are, on 
average, three times higher than those who graduate. Further, w'e know that taking a full course 
load helps students finish on time, at a lower cost and likely with less student debt, saving them 
both time and money. 

The request dedicates $188 billion to Federal student aid in fiscal year 2017, including 
$31 billion to Pell Grants and over $155 billion to student loans, benefiting more than 12 million 
students. The request expands the Administration’s signature initiative, America’s College 
Promise, which would support 2 years of free community college for responsible students, who 
get good grades and stay on track to graduate, as well as up to providing 2 years of college at 
zero or significantly reduced tuition to first-lime, low-income students at 4-year Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) and Minority-Serving Institutions (MSls). We are 
also proposing a new $30 million HBCU/MSI Innovation for Completion Fund competitive grant 
program to foster innovative and evidence-ba.sed, student-centered strategies and interventions to 
increase the number of low-income students completing degree programs. 

The Budget proposes two initiatives totaling $2 billion in Pell Grants for the 2017-2018 
award year to help students accelerate progress toward their degrees by attending school year- 
round and encouraging students to take more credits per term, increasing their likelihood of on- 
time completion. The First initiative, Pell for Accelerated Completion, would allow full-time 
students the opportunity to earn a third semester of Pell Grants in an academic year, enabling 
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them to finish faster by taking additional courses year-round and better meeting the diverse needs 
of today's students. The second initiative, On-Track Pell Bonus, would create an incentive for 
students to stay on track or accelerate their progress towards a degree through a $300 bonus, 
effectively increasing the Pell Grant maximum award to $6,235, for students who take 15 or 
more credits per semester in an academic year, which is the course load typically needed for on- 
time completion. 

Research published in 2013 from the RAND Corporation suggests that inmates who 
participate in correctional education programs are not only 43 percent less likely to recidivate but 
also 1 3 percent more likely to obtain employment post-release. Accordingly, we propose 
expanding postsecondary opportunity to incarcerated individuals eligible for release through the 
Second Chance Pell proposal that would restore their Pell eligibility with the goals of helping 
them get jobs, support their families, turn their lives around, and strengthen their communities. 

Finally, the Administration is re-proposing other key initiatives, including rewarding 
colleges that successfully enroll and graduate a significant number of low-income students on 
time; further simplifying the FAFSA; permanently e.xtending inflationary increases of the 
maximum Pell grant award; redirecting campus-based programs to target institutions that offer 
affordable and quality education and training; reforming and streamlining income-driven 
repayment plans to simplify borrowers’ experience and allow for easier selection of a repayment 
plan, while reducing program complexity and better targeting of benefits; strengthening teacher 
loan forgiveness; and protecting students and taxpayers from predatory colleges that are not 
delivering the high-quality education that students — and taxpayers — deserve. 
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PROMOTING GREATER USE OF EVIDENCE AND DA I A 

Over the last seven years, we have pioneered efforts that encourage grantees and 
practitioners to use evidence of what works in education in ways that can improve student 
outcomes. Programs such as Education Innovation and Research and First in the World (FITW), 
which includes a 30 percent set-aside for HBCUs and IVISIs, will continue to scale up the use of 
evidence-based grant-making. Further, a focus on evidence and data also can be a powerful tool 
to advance equity. For example, under our new Federal education law', the ESSA, States w'ili 
establish new accountability systems that will include indicators of success that reflect a broad 
picture of how schools are serving all children, and not just in academics. States could decide to 
look at information about students’ socioemotional growth, for instance, and whether schools are 
helping children develop skills like resilience and the ability to effectively collaborate with peers. 

This Budget continues that commitment to improving student outcomes by increasing 
funding for programs that provide additional resources for interventions that either are based on 
evidence of success, or help build evidence of what works in education. The Budget strongly 
funds the infrastructure for evaluation within the Institute of Education Sciences, requesting 
$209 million for the Research, Development, and Dissemination program, $125 million for the 
Statistics program, and $81 million for the Statewide Longitudinal Data Systems program, with a 
particular focus on using data at the local level. These requests will enable the collection of 
critical information, and help us disseminate this evidence of what works to policymakers and 
practitioners to empower them to improve student learning and narrow achievement gaps. 

Our request also includes $15 million to support InformED, which builds on the success 
of the new College Scorecard by making the Department’s data and research across the 
education spectrum, including data and research on a wide range of issue areas for students at the 
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Pre-K through college levels, more available — and actionable — for internal users and for the 
public. The 2017 Budget will help build new infrastructure to manage the collection, quality, 
release, and analysis of these data in innovative and effective ways. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, our 2017 request reflects the President's determination to make the 
investments necessary to expand educational opportunity, position our children for success, and 
promote economic growth and global competiveness. I look forward to working with the 
Committee to secure support for the President’s 2017 Budget for education, and I look forward 
to your questions. 


II 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you, Dr. King. Less than 5 minutes. I 
don’t know that you get any extra points for that, but well done. 

I had discussed this very briefly with you before. It’s been a nag- 
ging concern, I guess, to me, year after year. When we look at the 
President’s budget year after year, there is little or no increase sug- 
gested in funding for IDEA, and this year turns out to be the same 
thing. If I look at the President’s budget, I can give many examples 
here, the budget proposes a new billion-dollar mandatory program 
called Respect: Best Job in the World. It proposes $120 million for 
a new Stronger Together grant program, requests 80 million for a 
new Next Generation High Schools program, proposes $2 billion, 
and $4 billion over 3 years, for a new mandatory Computer Science 
for All Initiative, proposes $100 million for a new Computer 
Science for All development grant program, and so forth. 

My point is that the budget is full of new programs. And the dis- 
cussions I used to have with Mr. Miller, when he was here, when 
these new program ideas would come up, I would ask him: Why do 
you want to propose a new program which will be chronically un- 
derfunded? And I’m sort of asking you the same thing. 

Year after year and in this budget, it’s new program, new pro- 
gram, new program. They are always competing with each other 
for funding, and they are competing with IDEA. 

In countless school visits, roundtable meetings, discussions I’ve 
had with superintendents, principals, teachers, parents, and I ask 
them, “What’s the most important thing that the Federal Govern- 
ment can do to help you?” the answer is always, from every one of 
them, step up to the Federal Government’s commitment to fund 
special ed. We were supposed to be providing 40 percent of the new 
funds that would be required under IDEA for the new requirement 
to take care of special needs kids. We’ve never gotten half that. 
And this budget brings it down from almost half, working down to 
about 16 percent. 

Can you please just explain why, why you, why the President, 
why somebody thinks it’s more valuable to create new, untested 
programs that are going to be underfunded than it is to meet this 
commitment? 

Mr. King. I appreciate the question. Congressman. 

The budget is really focused on the priorities that I described, eq- 
uity and excellence for all students, investing in teaching, and lift- 
ing up the teaching profession, and doing more to ensure access, 
affordability, and completion in higher education. As we invest in 
those priorities, we were careful to stay within the constraints of 
the budget caps that were agreed to last year and to ensure that 
this is a budget that actually reduces the deficit over the long term. 

And so within those constraints, we tried to prioritize those pro- 
grams that we think would best accelerate our meeting those goals. 
But we are deeply committed to students with disabilities and en- 
suring opportunity for them. Students with disabilities would ben- 
efit from the programs that are in this budget. We maintain the 
increased investment from the 2016 budget, and actually increase 
spending in the Part B and Part C IDEA programs. 

Chairman Kline. Well, we’re just going to continue to disagree 
here. It seems to me — continues to seem to me — that we would 
be a whole lot better to set as our first priority meeting the com- 
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mitment that’s been out there for, what, now over 40 years, and 
we can’t seem to do it. And school after school after school, district 
after district says that’s the most important thing. And yet, this 
budget has created all of these new programs, which are, yes, you 
stay within the caps, but that means you’re taking money from 
what could be, and I would argue, should be going to special ed. 

Okay, I yield back. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. King, in your written testimony, you talk about research and 
evidence and data. Can you explain how the budget develops the 
appropriate data base and evidence to appropriately guide edu- 
cation policy? 

Mr. King. Yes, absolutely. We are deeply committed to the prin- 
ciple that we need more evidence-based decision-making in edu- 
cation. If you look at education versus other sectors, we spend in 
education something like less than one half of 1 percent on re- 
search and development. In other areas of our economy, that num- 
ber can be as high as 20 percent spent on research and develop- 
ment. 

So we need more investment there. This budget prioritizes that 
in a few ways. We propose an increase in funding for lES, so that 
they can engage in important research projects, fund important re- 
search projects across the country. We call for an increase in the 
education, innovation, and research grant programs so that we can 
fund efforts at the local level and State level to develop an evidence 
base around what works, particularly for our highest-needs stu- 
dents. And we propose restoring funding for the First in the World 
grant competition, which is focused on building an evidence base 
around initiatives at the higher education level that ensures stu- 
dents get to completion. And as a companion to that, we have the 
HBCU Completion Innovation Fund proposal that we think will 
help Historically Black Colleges and Universities build an evidence 
base there around best approaches to ensure that students don’t 
only start, but actually finish college. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

And speaking of minority colleges, throughout the South there 
are consent decrees dealing with the effects of segregation of 
schools before the 1960s. Does your budget have sufficient funding 
for you to review those consent decrees to see if they are complied 
with and to address segregation in public schools generally? 

Mr. King. Let me first say that HBCUs play a hugely important 
role in American culture. I think it’s often underappreciated how 
critical the role of HBCUs is in preparing teachers for the country, 
a diverse teacher workforce, how critical the role of HBCUs is in 
preparing African American doctors, African Americans graduating 
with STEM degrees. 

So we want to make sure that the HBCU sector is a thriving one. 
That’s why we invest in the HBCU Innovation Fund. HBCUs, as 
you know, figure prominently in the America’s College Promise pro- 
posal, allowing students to go to HBCUs using America’s College 
Promise funds. 

We also ask for an increase in the staff at the Office of Civil 
Rights. And the Office of Civil Rights is currently working, as you 
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know, on several issues related to those consent decrees and States’ 
allocation of resources to their Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities. But one of our very real challenges in the Office of Civil 
Rights is a huge increase in the number of civil rights complaints 
that we are investigating and closing with communities and insti- 
tutions, but we have not had the necessary staff. And so many of 
those complaints take longer to resolve than would be ideal. 

On the broader point of segregation, I would say the budget calls 
for an increase in the magnet schools program, which is directed 
at communities that have either existing court orders or agree- 
ments around desegregation, but the budget also calls for an in- 
vestment in Stronger Together, which would foster locally led, lo- 
cally defined, voluntary efforts to increase socioeconomic integra- 
tion in schools, because we want our schools to be places where stu- 
dents experience the kind of diversity that they will experience in 
the workforce. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you. 

Flint, Michigan has made national news because of the lead poi- 
soning in the water. Has your Department developed a plan or are 
you developing a plan to address the educational challenges created 
by this lead exposure? 

Mr. King. We are very engaged in Flint. What’s happened there, 
I think, is shameful and tragic. And it’s very important that all 
agencies participate in helping the community in Flint respond to 
the situation. 

So we’ve been in close contact with the school districts and the 
regional providers of educational services in Flint, providing tech- 
nical assistance, helping them identify how they can use existing 
resources to respond to the needs. We’ve had folks on the ground 
meeting with folks in Flint, visiting with parents and educators. 
We are working with a cross-agency team to identify what would 
be most useful going forward. And we certainly will look forward 
to working with this committee, and with your staff in particular, 
on how we ensure that the Federal Government supports the com- 
munity of Flint. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Just to alert all of my colleagues. Dr. King has a hard stop at 
12:30. We will honor that. So that means I will be dropping this 
gravel pretty quickly if you go over the 5 minutes. 

Let’s see. Dr. Roe, you are recognized. 

Mr. Roe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. King, good luck on your confirmation. I’m from the great 
State of Tennessee. We do fund our colleges based on graduation 
rates, not on heads and beds. And we also have provided free com- 
munity college and technical college. As you know, we’ve had the 
greatest gains in K through 12 than any State in the Union. People 
should be looking at that. 

What I want to talk about today with you, and I really want to 
work with the Department on this, and probably you have read 
this, but Dr. Nick Zeppos at Vanderbilt has “Recalibrating Regula- 
tions of Colleges and Universities.” I’m just going to go over a few 
things quickly about the incredible costs that are placed on colleges 
to comply with Federal regulations. 
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Basically, regulations that, for instance, in 1997, at Stanford 
University, 7.5 percent of the tuition was to comply with Federal 
regulations. In Vanderbilt University, in 2014, 11 percent, or $150 
million, that’s $11,000 per student, just to comply with Federal reg- 
ulations. That’s one of the ways we could have more money, is to 
decrease the amount of regulatory burden we placed on these col- 
leges and universities. Thirty-three percent increase in the last 10 
years in compliance officers in colleges. And this is public data. 

Regulations are overly complex. In at least one case, a guidance 
document meant to clarify uncertainty led to more confusion. In 
2011, a “dear colleague” on Title IX responsibilities for sexual har- 
assment contained all these complex mandates, and then when 
they had to explain just that, it was a 53-page document that peo- 
ple had to go through. 

The colleges are required to have selective service registration. 
Not that these are not important, but this is something a college 
probably shouldn’t be doing. Voter registration requirements, peer- 
to-peer file sharing, foreign gift reporting. I mean, on and on, I 
could go on and on. 

Timely. Let me give you this one. In May of 2013, Yale Univer- 
sity was ordered to repay financial aid funds based on the Depart- 
ment of Education audit undertaken in 1996. The University of 
Colorado received a similar demand based on a 1997 audit. And 
even though the universities appealed in a timely fashion, it took 
17 and 16 years, respectively, for the Department to act. That’s ri- 
diculous, and it’s expensive, because they are, again, doing all 
these things. 

2004, the Department investigated Yale for the Clery Act report- 
ing violation, that’s sexual harassment on campus, 2001 and 2002, 
but the fine wasn’t issued until 2013. So I could go on and on with 
that. 

Another thing is a barrier to innovation, these requirements are. 
Vanderbilt gave up its online programming because of the exten- 
sive requirements in several States. In North Carolina, they just 
threw the hat in. And in California, the State of California pro- 
jected the cost of developing and implementing a new data system 
required to meet regulatory requirements at $233 million just for 
California alone. That would have much been better than IDEA or 
other things that we could have spent money on. As we have all 
said, the resources are limited. 

So I want to work with you. This is a great document. Have you 
read this document? 

Mr. King. I’ve seen it, yes. 

Mr. Roe. It really gives a lot of great ideas. I’m going to let you 
answer. 

Mr. King. So I share your commitment to making sure that the 
resources that are going to the higher education sector are going 
to students. Of course, we want our students to be safe and sup- 
portive while they are in school and able to go on to graduate and 
prepare for what’s next. 

Some of the recommendations in there are things that we are 
working on. As you know, we have a Pell experimental site focused 
on competency-based education where we are working with several 
higher ed institutions to foster innovation. We’ve got an effort with 
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Pell dual enrollments to foster innovation around partnerships 
with high schools. In our higher ed institutions, we’ve made some 
changes to the financial aid process. 

Mr. Roe. I don’t mean to interrupt you, hut how old are your 
children now? 

Mr. King. Nine and 12. 

Mr. Roe. Okay. Well, I have three that have graduated from col- 
lege. And, sadly, a University of Tennessee grad has got to say one 
got an MBA from Vanderbilt. That’s hard for me to confess, hut I 
will. But how when you start writing a check to a university, how 
can you, when you write an $11,000 a year per student just to com- 
ply with Federal regulations that is really not much benefit to the 
student, when you start writing that check, it’s going to be dif- 
ferent. I’ve written those checks, and I want you to think about 
that. I seriously want to work on reducing this regulatory burden. 
I think it’s hugely important. 

Mr. King. Yeah, I share that priority. I’m still paying my student 
loans. I share that priority. And so I think we can work together 
on that. We certainly think in this next year there are places 
where we can make progress on some of the items mentioned in 
that report. I do want you to know we are working on some of them 
already and have implemented some of those recommendations. 

Mr. Roe. Thank you. I yield. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Hinojosa. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you. Chairman Kline. I have some pre- 
pared remarks here, and I want to certainly ask the questions. 

Dr. King, thank you for coming to speak to our committee, and 
it’s a pleasure to hear your education priorities on this 2017 budget 
that is certainly going to be discussed the rest of this month and 
maybe longer. But I want to say that in seeing the materials that 
were given to us by staff, I am very concerned. 

You made the statement that the HBCUs are a very important 
component of higher education, and I have been one of the strong- 
est supporters of HBCUs. In fact, as chairman of the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus, I met with the Black Caucus and the Hispanic 
Caucus leaders, as well as the Asian Pacific, and we came to an 
agreement that we were going to all work together to help all mi- 
nority-serving institutions. 

But in looking at your proposed budget here, increasing 245 mil- 
lion for strengthening HBCUs, and seeing the increase in the stu- 
dent population of HSIs, the numbers that are enrolling since 2010 
with the reconciliation of higher education went up 30 percent, and 
yet you have nothing in here increasing the investment in both the 
HSIs and the Asia-Pacific colleges and universities as we requested 
of President Obama when we met with him at the White House. 

And furthermore, you have to realize that if we don’t speak up, 
I don’t think that the government and, certainly, the Congress is 
going to increase it, because we had to fight for 20 years to get the 
kind of increases we got in 2010. 

Now, HSIs were reduced 2 years ago in their Federal investment, 
and I’m very concerned, and you need to explain to me why you 
left out the other two groups. 
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Mr. King. So let me say, first, HSIs, MSIs generally, I think, 
play a critical role in the education system — 

Mr. Hinojosa. I agree with you. 

Mr. King. — and are often a path to opportunity for first-genera- 
tion college students who otherwise might not have access to those 
opportunities. 

In the America’s College Promise proposal, MSIs are well rep- 
resented. So if students, hard-working students were to pursue de- 
grees at 2-year or 4-year MSIs, they would be eligible for the Amer- 
ica’s College Promise funding. 

The First in the World fund includes a set-aside for MSIs and 
HBCUs at 30 percent, the First in the World fund, that’s $100 mil- 
lion that’s targeted towards completion, efforts to improve the evi- 
dence base around completion. And then the innovation fund. Com- 
pletion Innovation Fund, is also for MSIs and HBCUs. 

So we’ve reflected MSIs in several places. We were constrained 
in our approach to this budget by — 

Mr. Hinojosa. If I can interrupt you just a minute, because the 
time is running out. In the last 4 years we have shown great im- 
provement in graduation rates, in enrollment in higher education, 
and graduation, even, at the colleges. And so we need for your De- 
partment to not only pay attention to these three that I mentioned, 
but also the tribally controlled colleges, because they are certainly 
not being even considered and given the moneys that they need to 
bring their graduation rates up. 

So, again, I look forward to another round of questions, but know 
that we want to work with you and your staff, and that I believe 
that the regulations that were put in to make schools accountable 
is needed, especially Title IX, for women to be able to have the 
moneys so that they can have their sports. We put on a big, big 
fight back in 1998 here in this committee, and, finally, we did not 
allow them to remove Title IX, because there were some that were 
complaining about that regulation. 

And there’s other things that are necessary by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for them to show us, the schools and the colleges, the ac- 
countability and how they are using that money and if it’s working. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Chairman. 

Dr. King, thank you so much for being here. Good luck, best 
wishes, for your confirmation process with the Senate. 

Mr. King. Thank you. 

Mr. Thompson. Dr. King, in this year’s budget request, your De- 
partment has proposed to level fund the only Federal investment 
in career and technical education, the Carl D. Perkins Act State 
grant program, and instead you propose $75 million for a new com- 
petitive grant program that your Department estimates will only 
benefit 5 to 25 programs throughout the country. It speaks to the 
same question that the chairman started out with of, really, mak- 
ing sure that we’re serious about what we know works, what we 
have been doing, versus creating new programs have so much un- 
certainty attached to them. 

The same week that you made this proposal, your Department 
highlighted the fact that many career and technical education pro- 
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grams have waiting lists of students who want to enroll in quality 
CTE programs but cannot because programs simply lack the capac- 
ity to meet this increasing demand for career and technical edu- 
cation. 

Why has the Department of Education continued to propose new, 
untested grant programs that come with tremendous certainty — 
also, I would argue, you know, favors bigger programs that maybe 
have more capacity for grant writing compared to especially those 
in underserved urban or rural areas — that would only benefit, as 
the Department’s own analysis has shown, only a handful of pro- 
grams, the number being 5 to 25 as estimated by the Department 
of Education, at the expense of the Nation’s foundational support 
for CTE via the Perkins Act? 

Mr. King. Congressman, I appreciate the question. I am a huge 
supporter of career and technical education. And when I was com- 
missioner in New York, one of the things we focused on was ex- 
panding access to career and technical education, and particularly 
strengthening the partnerships between high schools, employers, 
and also higher education institutions so that students were pre- 
pared for success when they graduated. 

We see the Next Generation High Schools program in that con- 
text, a way to cultivate innovation in career and technical edu- 
cation. We know that there’s a need for more CTE programs that 
are focused on 21st century jobs. There are CTE programs around 
the country that are looking for resources to offer new types of pro- 
grams that respond to new demands in advanced manufacturing or 
in high-tech industries. 

So we see the Next Generation High Schools programs as an op- 
portunity to spur that kind of innovation and build an evidence 
base around what works, but believe strongly in the Perkins pro- 
gram, hope, actually, that there’s an opportunity for a discussion 
on reauthorization of the Perkins CTE Act and an opportunity to 
ensure that we foster innovation, that we have the teachers that 
we need. You know, when I talk to superintendents, one of the 
challenges is finding teachers in the CTE fields, particularly high- 
demand new fields, emerging fields like computer science and tech- 
related fields. 

So CTE would benefit from a variety of the programs that are 
here. We’ve got a billion-dollar investment in making teaching the 
best job in the world. We think that will help us to attract teachers 
to the CTE fields that are in high demand today. So to be clear, 
this budget invests in CTE because we believe strongly in it. 

Mr. Thompson. Well, it invests to the benefit of 5 to 25 programs 
across the Nation. So I really don’t think it invests broadly in the 
futures of a significant number of kids. I think there’s a better way 
to do it. 

I have a question on whether the administration has changed its 
perspective. In April 2012, the administration released a blueprint 
for the reauthorization of the Perkins Act, which I agree with you, 
I think it’s incredibly important. I look forward as this committee’s 
work goes forward that we get that done. But what the administra- 
tion put forward is viewed by many, by stakeholders, as overly pre- 
scriptive. 
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Has the administration’s vision for a Perkins reauthorization 
changed since then? Because if your proposal is to level fund it this 
year, it seems like, perhaps -- well, let me just focus on the ques- 
tion being overly prescriptive. 

And, specifically, one key stakeholder group I didn’t hear you 
mention was business and industry. I mean, I would encourage you 
to use the same principles that this body, this committee did with 
the Workforce Innovation Opportunity Act, with the Every Student 
Succeeds Act, where we pushed local control, local authority, more 
flexibility by those on the ground, decision makers, versus being 
overly prescriptive from Washington. 

Mr. King. Yeah. Eager to work with you on this. I think the 
principles from the blueprint are the principles we think are impor- 
tant, investing in innovation, ensuring that we have the teacher 
workforce that we need. 

Close partnerships with employers. One of the projects I worked 
on in New York, I am very proud of, was a partnership in IBM 
launching a school called P-TECH in Brooklyn where students 
^aduate with a high school diploma, associate’s degree, first in 
line for a job with IBM. We replicate that — 

Chairman Kline. I hate to interrupt. Dr. King, but the gentle- 
man’s time has expired. We’re doing the filibuster-up-to-lO-seconds- 
left trick, folks. We can’t do that. Dr. King has a hard stop. 

Mr. Grijalva. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for being here. Dr. King. I appreciate it very 
much. And best of luck on your confirmation. 

In this President’s budget we once again see an increase in the 
funding for charter schools. And given all the discussion that goes 
back and forth on that concept, whether it’s for-profit or public 
charters, that we’ve seen in the past, one of the questions that I 
have, that I think is something that I think lags behind in the ef- 
fort to increase the funding at a time when some of the categorical 
programs are losing funding and traditional public schools are los- 
ing funding, how will the Department ensure that there’s some 
really basic accountability to these entities? 

How will these entities communicate to students and parents 
that make the choice to enter a charter school, everything from fi- 
nancial disclosure, what is proprietary and not in terms of the enti- 
ties that run these, and regulatory issues, the public’s right to 
know, public disclosure, public meetings, so that people can attend 
and know what is outside of a financial boardroom but is in a pub- 
lic setting? 

These are questions I think that as we move forward in the ini- 
tiatives of this administration on charter schools that lagging be- 
hind is the taxpayer accountability as to how this money is being 
used. And what do you propose in that area in general? 

And before you answer, let me just indicate to you. Dr. King, let 
me associate myself with Mr. Hinojosa’s comments relative to mi- 
nority-serving institutions as a whole. 

Sir? 

Mr. King. Thanks. 

So ultimately charters we see as one path to innovation among 
many. And so this budget invests in magnet schools, invests in the 
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Stronger Together socioeconomic-integration initiative, invests in 
the Charter School Program. 

What’s most critical is we need that innovation to get better out- 
comes. Despite the progress we’ve made as a country, despite hav- 
ing the highest graduation rate we’ve ever had, we still see signifi- 
cant achievement gaps. And there are places where high-per- 
forming charters, high-performing magnet schools, strong socio- 
economic-integration efforts are making a real difference for stu- 
dent outcomes, hut, of course, that needs to come along with the 
accountability. 

In our Charter School Program, we are focused on helping States 
strengthen their authorizers. The quality of charters in a given 
State is very closely tied to the quality of the charter authorizers. 
Are those authorizers holding the schools, the school leaders, ac- 
countable to the charter agreement? Are they ensuring trans- 
parency — 

Mr. Grijalva. Should there. Dr. King, be a basic template, 
though, disclosure, financial, posting of meetings so that people can 
attend, limiting what is proprietary and not in terms of financial 
issues and salary issues that are questions people ask, but there’s 
always that wall? Do you think there should be a basic template 
at the very minimum? 

Mr. King. Yeah. There are set of requirements for participation 
in the Federal Charter School Program around authorizer prac- 
tices. Some of the issues that you are raising are often dictated by 
State law. But for our Charter School Program, for participation in 
that grant program, there are a set of expectations. 

And, look, we have to acknowledge that there are places where 
authorizers should be doing a much better job. There are States 
where low-performing charters, charters with poor financial track 
records are allowed to continue to operate even though they are not 
living up to their charter, and in those places the authorizers 
should intervene to close those schools. 

Mr. Grijalva. I yield back, Mr. Chair. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Walberg. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. Secretary, for your willingness to come today. 

I want to ask questions about a program that you are now re- 
sponsible for, caring for, and undertalang. It’s a program that I 
must admit right from the get-go I don’t support. I think it is ill- 
advised. It is top-down management of a set of indicators that I 
don’t think we can do effectively from the Federal level, and that’s 
the College Scorecard. 

Is the goal of the College Scorecard, in your mind, to determine 
which colleges and universities are legitimate? 

Mr. King. So the goal of the Scorecard is to provide information 
to students, to parents, and to institutions. In the work to develop 
the Scorecard, we did a lot of listening, to students, to higher ed 
institutions, to the civil rights communities, to advocacy organiza- 
tions for students, to understand the kinds of information that 
would better inform student — 

Mr. Walberg. Which I think indicates — and forgive me for 
jumping in, but the chairman has made it very clear we are only 
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going to have a set time -- but indicates to me you have a lot of 
parameters to deal with, which makes it very difficult to manage 
that from top down when we have accrediting institutions, when 
we have schools themselves, when we have the responsibility of in- 
dividuals, parents, students, to do the research necessary to find 
which schools work. 

In my district, Hillsdale College, for instance, it’s not a school 
that has had a low success rate. According to Kiplinger, U.S. News 
& World Report, Forbes, Princeton Review, it’s rated as one of the 
top liberal arts colleges in the world, and yet it’s not included in 
the Scorecard, simply because it takes no Federal or State moneys, 
and so it doesn’t come into some of the plans where you will pick 
information from. But it also comes in some of the rating institu- 
tions or recording institutions that you do take from, but they are 
not included. 

I don’t think that’s accurate, to portray Hillsdale College simply 
because it’s not in the Scorecard, it’s probably not worthy of people 
going to the school. Do you? 

Mr. King. We’re working with the higher education community 
to make sure that schools that weren’t included in the first round 
of the Scorecard have the opportunity to be in the Scorecard. But 
it’s important to note, the Scorecard is not a rating system, in that 
we don’t have rankings of the schools. 

Mr. Walberg. Are they affecting the rating system? 

Mr. King. It’s information, it’s a transparent system of informa- 
tion about the schools. 

Now, people can use that information. And one of the things we 
did, we were careful to do in the development of the Scorecard, was 
make it possible for others to access the data, protecting student 
privacy, being able to assess the data to create other tools that 
might inform students about things like how much does the typical 
student leaving the school have to pay in student debt, how much 
does the typical student leaving the school earn. We think those 
are important things for students to be aware of 

Mr. Walberg. Yeah, but those - you bring up an important 
point as well. We have another three schools in Michigan here that 
reported either just simply the average annual cost or nothing at 
all, and yet they are included in this point. 

I go to one of my alma maters — one of my alma maters — sto- 
ried, historic, world renowned - and I say this out of truth, not just 
because I graduated from it - but the Moody Bible Institute of Chi- 
cago. Over 3,000 students that go there. Average annual cost is 
very low, because every student that goes is received on a tuition- 
paid scholarship. Graduation rate significantly high, 75 percent or 
better. 

But no data available for salary. Why? These are missionaries. 
These are pastors. These are missionary pilots that go out. They 
are not going to make a lot of money. In fact, in most cases they 
have to raise their own. And yet that’s included in this Scorecard. 

All that to say. I’m not sure this — though it’s rather expensive 
to produce, it puts a lot of information out, and yet I think it’s mis- 
leading as well. And I’m not sure that the Federal Government 
should be involved in putting out something that, as you say, is not 
a rating system, but it becomes a rating system. It’s impossible not 
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to be a rating system when that type of information is included, 
and it’s not incomplete — it’s not complete. It’s incomplete. 

Mr. King. Again, we feel like the transparency for students 
about the information we do have is important and can inform de- 
cisions. 

I was in a high school a few weeks ago, sitting with students who 
were using a tool called Pell Advocates that relies on the informa- 
tion from the Scorecard, and it was a high-need-type school in the 
district, and you could see students realizing that schools they 
thought were out of reach for them because their sticker price is 
so high, realize that, no, in fact, they could go to that school be- 
cause of the financial aid that was available. And I saw students 
literally change their mind about what they thought was possible 
for them because of that information. That strikes me as a worth- 
while effort. 

Mr. Walberg. It would be good to be complete and accurate in- 
formation. 

And I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Fudge. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. Dr. King, for being here. Certainly, I am con- 
fident that the Senate will see your stellar qualifications and con- 
firm you, so we are just going to claim that. 

I too do want to just agree with my colleague. Representative 
Grijalva, about my concern of accountability for charter schools. 
Obviously, I’m from the State of Ohio, where our State purpose- 
fully, knowingly, sent misleading information to the Federal Gov- 
ernment about our charter schools. So I know what it’s like. 

Dr. King, last year. Congressman Gibson, Senators Portman and 
Warner, and myself introduced the Go to High School, Go to Col- 
lege Act, which allows students in dual enrollment in early college 
programs to access Pell Grant dollars while still in high school. In 
October 2015, the Department announced a pilot program to allow 
high school students the opportunity to access Federal Pell Grants 
to take college courses through dual enrollment. 

What funding is in the fiscal year 2017 education budget for 
early Pell and dual-enrollment programs, and what is that status 
of the Department’s pilot program? 

Mr. King. Thanks for the question. So we think there’s tremen- 
dous opportunity in allowing higher ed institutions to innovate 
around serving high school students. And, you know. I’ve seen 
many high schools around the country where students who may not 
have thought college was possible for them have that experience of 
taking college classes in high school, and it changes their expecta- 
tions for themselves and their life trajectory. 

That’s the reason we are committed to the Pell dual-enrollment 
experimental site. We are going and make sure that we can find 
that experimental site within existing Pell dollars. We put out a re- 
quest for applications from institutions. That closed a couple of 
weeks ago. We are reviewing those applications from institutions, 
and we expect there will be a number around the country that 
begin this work, and we’ll build an evidence base around dual en- 
rollment. 
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Ms. Fudge. I don’t want to cut you off, Dr. King, but the time 
is running. So, indeed, there is no additional funding. 

Mr. King. That’s right. We are doing this experimental site with- 
in existing Pell dollars. 

Ms. Fudge. Okay. Now, the early Pell pilot program appears to 
exclude tuition-free programs. Is that accurate? 

Mr. King. No, it’s that we see this is as an investment in expan- 
sion. And so what we’ve tried to say is the dollars here have to be 
used to expand access to dual-enrollment programs. 

Ms. Fudge. Okay, Dr. King. The FY 2017 budget request funds 
for the creation of a new American Technical Training Fund, which 
will provide competitive grants to support evidence-based tuition- 
free job training programs in high-demand fields. I am certainly 
one that does not b^elieve in competitively funding very many 
things. 

Could you tell me, even though I know that there is a clear need 
to fund these programs, what plans does the Department have to 
address the issue for the entirety of our Nation’s workforce, not 
just those who can write a ^ant? 

Mr. King. So we think it’s important that we build more pro- 
grams that are targeted towards either folks who are low income 
or folks who are unemployed so they can get access to jobs training 
and education. 

Ms. Fudge. Which are the people who generally can’t write 
grants very well? 

Mr. King. Well, so these would be the higher ed institutions 
themselves would seek these grants in partnership with employer 
partners and create programs that would serve those low-income 
students, those unemployed students, help them get the skills they 
need to get good jobs. 

Now, this is a competitive grant program, $75 million. But then, 
we also have proposed, in partnership with the Department of 
Labor, a $5 billion investment in programs that would serve dis- 
connected youth, programs that would serve folks who are unem- 
ployed, programs that would provide summer jobs and first jobs for 
high-need students. 

So we see this effort as part of a broader commitment across the 
Federal Government to ensuring that folks who want opportunity 
can get that opportunity. 

Ms. Fudge. But the competitive grants are still the way you 
think it should be done? 

Mr. King. Well, that’s what we propose on the discretionary side 
in this specific program, trying to operate within the budget caps. 
But as I said, with the Department of Labor, we proposed $5 billion 
in three different programs that are focused on expanding job 
training and education programs for low-income adults and those 
who are unemployed. 

Ms. Fudge. As my time is running out, the average student debt 
is about $35,000 a person right now. And you don’t need to answer 
it at this point, but I would like an answer at some point. What 
funding request are you or have you made to help students better 
manage their loan repayment so they can have a quality of life 
they worked so hard for when they went and got a college edu- 
cation? You don’t need to answer it, if you would, please, respond. 
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February 24, 2016 

The Honorable ,Iohn Kline 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


The Honorable Bobby Scott 
Ranking Member 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 205 1 5 



Dear Chairman Kline and Ranking Member Scott: 

The Consumer Bankers Association (CBA) appreciates the Education and Workforce 
Committee’s active oversight of the Department of Education’s activities. We would like to take 
this opportunity to submit the following comments regarding the hearing, “Examining the 
Policies and Priorities of the U.S. Department of Education.” CBA is the voice of the retail 
banking industry whose services provide access to credit for consumers and small businesses. 
Our members operate in all 50 states, serve over 1 50 million Americans and collectively hold 
two-thirds of the country’s total depository assets. 


Private Student Lending Marketplace 

CBA's members include financial institutions that offer private-sector student loans to qualified 
cu,stoiTiers seeking to earn a higher education in their pursuit of the American dream. CBA 
members offer competitive products that constitute a small but steadily growing portion of the 
options available to students and families deciding how to finance higher education. 

According to ongoing surveys done by the research company Measure One, the majority of 
private student loans that are made today are provided by CBA members.' In fact. Measure One 
analyzes loan data from the nation’s six largest active private student lenders - five of whom are 
CBA members. Overall, these six lenders represent two-thirds of the total outstanding private 
student loan market, which is about $ 1 00 billion, or roughly 7.6 percent of total student loans 
outstanding. CBA members account for a larger percentage of new loan volume. 

These private student loans are performing extraordinarily well, with delinquency rates in the 
third quarter of 2015 that remain less than 3 percent. Only 2.2 percent of loans are in a late stage 
of delinquency, defined as more than 90 days past due. Long-term delinquencies declined 1 1 
percent year over year, with short term delinquencies down 13 percent to 2,8 percent. Charge- 
offs, meaning the loan has not had a payment for 120-180 days, depending on the policies of the 
institution, have been dropping as well, down to only 2.2 percent. 


Measure One, Private Student Loan Report 2015. htln:.A'ww\v.measurconc.e()miTenort.s 


CONSUMER BANKERS ASSOCIATION [ 1225 EYE STREET, NW, #550 | WASHINGTON, DC 20005 | consumerbankers.corri 
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Private Student Lending Perspective on Loan Performance and Consumer Protection 

Private lending has been slowly but steadily increasing since 2009, after dropping precipitously 
during the Great Recession. Private student loans represent only a small portion of the total 
student loan market, but their performance illustrates the value of careful lending. These loans 
have robust underwriting standards that measure a borrower’s ability to repay. Sound 
underwriting also helps ensure borrowers are issued responsible loans - arguably the most 
important consumer protection available. 

Although income-driven repayment programs are an effort to assist federal borrowers, we 
believe those programs should not be a replacement for sound up-front practices. It’s clear that 
under income-driven repayment plans, taxpayers absorb the great majority of the risk from the 
loans involved, with some risk borne by the borrower and very little by institutions of higher 
education. 

This risk disparity is particularly acute in PLUS Loans, a supplemental loan program for 
graduate students and the parents of undergraduates. These loans are made with only a backward 
looking review for bad debts rather than a comprehensive, forward-looking assessment ol the 
borrower’s ability to repay. In the case of Parent PLUS loans, which unlike Stafford, 
Unsubsidized Stafford and Grad PLUS loans are not eligible for income-driven repayment, the 
parent borrower absorbs substantial risk, as do taxpayers. Conversely, institutions have almost 
no risk in the supplemental PLUS loan programs. Parent PLUS loans are not part of institutions' 
default rate calculations. Additionally, repayment rates are a much better gauge of taxpayer risk 
in Grad PLUS, a nearly unlimited lending program with generous forgiveness provisions. 

Since 1980, the average published tuition and fees have risen 1,100%, or more than four times 
the rate of inflation. The overall increase in outstanding .student debt is attributable to two 
factors — more students are attending college, and they are borrowing increasing amounts. CBA 
is concerned that offering unlimited opportunities to borrow federal loans without any 
consideration of the ability to pay them back is leading to excessive costs to taxpayers and to 
students’ families. We encourage the Committee to seek more loan performance data from the 
Department and to consider ways to better align risks and rewards in the federal loan programs. 

We also urge improved disclosures to consumers, such as aligning federal loan disclosures with 
the extremely detailed list of disclosures private lenders are required to provide by the Truth in 
Lending Act’(TILA). This law exists, in part, to ensure that consumers are tully aware of their 
repayment obligations for credit products provided in the private market. Under current law, 
federal student loans are exempt from TILA, including the disclosure of the Annual Percentage 
Rate (APR), which accounts for fees and the impact of deferred payments when calculating the 
cost of credit. Better disclosures will afford consumers the opportunity to make better choices. 

The Enternrise Complaint System 


The Department's new initiative to create an Enterprise Complaint System (ECS) that will 
provide a means for students and borrowers to file complaints and provide feedback about 
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federal student loan lenders, services, collection agencies, and institutions of higher education 
has the potential to provide benefit with the proper safeguards. Construction of the ECS and its 
focus needs careful consideration, and we encourage the Department to consult other agencies 
and industry partners to ensure it is used correctly. The ECS initiative was launched by 
President Obama last March as part of his Student Loan Bill of Rights.^ The purported goal of 
the ECS is to improve servicing of federal student loans and to identify schools, servicers and 
collection agencies that draw high numbers of complaints. We note that the Consumer Financial 
Protection Bureau (CFPB) already collects complaints on 1 1 different products and services, 
including private student loans. Our members have been working with the CFPB as it hones its 
complaint process and we offer the following comments based on this experience. 

As demonstrated in a recent comment letter, we urge the Department to carefully construct the 
ECS drawing from lessons learned from the CFPB and other agencies.^ Specifically, we 
recommend that if the Department chooses to release complaint information publicly, it must 
take important precautionary measures to protect confidential consumer information, validate the 
facts of complaints, establish an appeals process, and adopt informed disclosures to promote 
transparency, among other recommendations. 

It is also critical for the Department to contextualize the complaint data so that reports about 
complaints provide information that is useful and understandable to the public and stakeholders. 
The intended complaint subjects - federal student lenders, servicers, collection agencies, and 
institutions of higher education - offer a variety of different products and services that will be 
difficult to compare. For this reason, we suggest the Department follow the Federal Trade 
Commission model which only relays consumer complaints to the parties necessary for 
resolution. Otherwise, the out of context data may create confusion and lead to false 
conclusions. 

Further, observations of the CFPB Database show that larger organizations often will receive 
more complaints overall. However, total number of complaints conveys little value unless put in 
the context of the size of the organization because an organization that has more customers is 
statistically likely to receive more complaints. Ensuring that numbers of complaints are 
presented relative to the size of the entity being complained about is a key to providing useful 
information to consumers and the public. 

We also urge the Department to follow the intent of the Student Aid Bill of Rights and confine 
the loan complaint intake to only federal student loans. With the CFPB already collecting 
complaints on private student loans, the Department must clearly define the federal student loans 
under its jurisdiction and eliminate the possibility of duplicating the collection of private student 
loan complaints. Currently, the CFPB separates federal and private student loan complaints and 
immediately routes those identified by customers as relating to federal student loans to the 


’ The White House, Presidential Memorandum - Student Aid Bill of Rights (March 10, 2015) 
hlips;/A\ v\\.Mh!iehouse.go\/thc-prcs.s-oiTiee/20t5A)3/i0/presidential“inciuorandum-siL{dcnl-aicfbin-righis 


^ http://consumcrbankers.com/cba-issucs/comment-letters/cba-commcnt-ietler-doe-complainKsystem 
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Federal Student Aid Ombudsman. We suggest the Department follow that example and 
immediately route complaints that include any concerns about private loans to the CFPB for its 
sole handling with respect to such concerns in order to avoid double counting and uncertainty 
about who should respond to the consumer. 

In addition, before launching the ECS, the Department should clarify how it plans to ensure 
complaints properly correspond to borrowers’ problems in various aspects of the life cycle of the 
loan. Borrowers in delinquency and/or default are likely to have contact with multiple 
organizations (schools, lenders, guarantors, servicers, debt collection agencies, etc.) throughout 
the process. The ECS must clearly delineate the entity at the source of the complaint to better 
inform consumers and aid dispute resolution. 

Conclusion 

On behalf of the members of the Consumer Bankers Association, we appreciate the opportunity 
to submit this statement for the record. The Department of Education is charged with many 
responsibilities, and we appreciate the complexity of managing the enormous federal student 
loan system. Our comments arc meant to provide the Committee with some additional 
information about the role of private lenders in this system and to share our recommendations 
and experiences as policies are debated on Capitol Hill and in the Department. CBA members 
are proud of our record of providing financing for American's college students and would be 
happy to answer any questions the Members ofthe Committee or the Department might have. 


Sincerely, 



Richard Hunt 
President and CEO 
Consumer Bankers Association 


4 
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Ms. Fudge. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentlelady. 

Mr. Salmon is recognized. 

Mr. Salmon. Thank you. 

Welcome, Dr. King. 

Mr. King. Thank you. 

Mr. Salmon. It’s no secret that over the last few years the De- 
partment’s taken several steps to aggressively target particular sec- 
tors of higher education. One such step was the creation of an 
interagency task force on for-profit institutions. 

Proprietary institutions play an extremely important role in de- 
livering postsecondary education to nontraditional students, and 
I’m very concerned that the Department is unjustly staining the 
reputation of the entire sector. 

What does the interagency task force on for-profits seek to ac- 
complish? How does the Department attempt to justify operating 
the task force without transparency? And how can the Department 
further justify favoring one sector over another? 

Mr. &NG. So to be clear, our goal in the higher education sector 
generally is to ensure that we protect both the interests of students 
and the interests of taxpayers. We’ve got to make sure that stu- 
dents have access to good information when they enroll in a school, 
they get the support they need to graduate, and that taxpayers can 
be confident that schools are using taxpayer dollars to support stu- 
dents. 

The interagency work on that task force is focused on ensuring 
that where there are bad actors — and there are some — where 
there are bad actors, there’s an intervention to change that behav- 
ior and to ensure that student interests are protected. 

We recently announced the addition of an enforcement unit at 
the Department within our Federal student aid team focused on 
bad actors. It’s not specific to one sector. That could be a nonprofit, 
could be a for-profit, could be a public institution. But if an institu- 
tion isn’t following the law, isn’t serving students well, we think it’s 
important for there to be an intervention. 

Mr. Salmon. I agree that bad actors should be dealt with appro- 
priately, whether they’re in the private sector or whether they’re 
in the public sector. And I’ll just throw a couple statistics that 
come off of the Department’s College Scorecard. San Antonio Col- 
lege, which is a public university, has a ^aduation rate of 8 per- 
cent. The University of Maryland, University College, a public uni- 
versity, has a graduation rate of 4 percent. The West Coast Univer- 
sity, Los Angeles, which is a for-profit university, has a graduation 
rate of 85 percent. And the Cambridge Institute of Health and 
Technology, a for-profit university, has a graduation rate of 87 per- 
cent. 

So there are really good actors and bad actors in both the private 
and the public sector. And I just want to make sure that as we go 
forward, that those students that are participating in public uni- 
versities, that your care and concern for them is as great as it is 
for the students of private universities. 

Mr. King. Absolutely. It’s a diverse sector, and I think part of 
what those statistics point out is how much work we have to do as 
a country on the issue of completion. And when we think about the 
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students who struggle to pay back their debt, it’s often the students 
who start but don’t finish, and then they’re trapped in this cycle. 
They can’t get a good job because they don’t have a degree, but 
they also can’t pay back their debt. 

And so many of the proposals in our budget are focused on that 
issue of completion, including in our public institutions. The Amer- 
ica’s College Promise program really requires a set of commitments 
to completion-focused policy changes in States that would partici- 
pate. 

Mr. Salmon. I want to shift to student loans. My son-in-law is 
a dentist now and graduated from Case Western dental school in 
Ohio. His first year he took out a pretty significant student loan 
and then decided, “nuts to this,” and he joined the Army. They paid 
for the other 3 years, and he served 3 years as an Army dentist. 

Now, this year that he took out for a student loan, the repay- 
ment rate under a government monopoly student loan process, the 
Federal Government basically has a monopoly on all student loans 
now, but the repayment percentage is 9 percent. Nine percent. And 
when he told me he wanted to investigate refinancing it, he found 
out that it was against the law. 

As I started talking to different folks about this, I come to find 
this disparity, that graduate students actually pay a higher per- 
centage on their government monopoly student loans than 
undergrad, even though their repayment rates are far higher and 
the risk associated with graduate-level programs is far less. In a 
private sector loan, they would be given a much lower rate, but 
since it’s a government monopoly loan, it’s higher. 

I come to find out that the reason that they pay those exorbitant 
rates and they can’t refinance is that that’s actually revenue to the 
State. It’s a hidden tax. And I would just encourage all of my col- 
leagues to really take a second look at this. These monopoly loans 
from the government aren’t all they’re cracked up to be and they’re 
really penalizing a lot of families. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Wilson. 

Ms. Wilson of Florida. I’m happy to welcome you here today. Dr. 
King. It was my pleasure to host you this past Friday for Miami- 
Dade County’s My Brother’s Keeper Action Summit. It was an 
honor to show you how our community leaders, elected officials, 
and education community have committed themselves to uplifting 
our young people. 

I find myself very moved by your personal story. It is truly a tes- 
tament to the power of education. And I look forward to working 
with you in the future to ensure we promote and protect edu- 
cational opportunities for our youth. I know you are exceptionally 
qualified to be the Secretary of Education because you were a prin- 
cipal. 

I commend the President for submitting a budget that seeks to 
expand access to a quality education and ensure our children are 
college and career ready. 

I have a couple of questions for you, and thank you. During the 
ESSA conference committee, I was able to push through an amend- 
ment that created an additional use of new Student Support and 
Academic Enrichment Eund so schools can establish and improve 
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the dropout and reentry programs that give potential dropouts the 
support they need. 

The President’s budget does not fully fund this new block grant 
at the fully authorized levels. Has the Department proposed flexi- 
bility to ensure LEAs can fund varied strategies to support learn- 
ing, including dropout prevention and reentry? 

Mr. King. So first, Congresswoman, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to join you in Miami for the My Brother’s Keeper event. 
Thank you for your leadership in the community around ensuring 
that our young people are safe and have educational opportunities. 

We think there’s tremendous opportunity as States and districts 
move forward with implementation of the Every Student Succeeds 
Act for districts to invest in smart strategies aimed at reducing 
dropout rates, ensuring safe and supportive environments for stu- 
dents, ensuring that students have access to a well-rounded edu- 
cation. 

In Title IV, we increase the funding. The programs that were 
covered by Title IV in the ‘16 budget were at about $278 million. 
We increase that to $500 million in our budget. But we were, 
again, operating within the constraints of the budget caps and try- 
ing to make sure that we addressed the President’s priorities with- 
in those budget caps. But we do think those are hugely important 
programs and think there’s great opportunity for LEAs to address 
student needs. 

Ms. Wilson. Thank you. 

I also want to know if you can speak to how the President’s 
budget takes steps towards training and attracting more diverse 
school leaders. 

Mr. King. Hugely important issue. You know, if you look at our 
public schools today, the majority of the students in the Nation’s 
public schools today are students of color. And yet only about 18 
percent of our teachers are teachers of color. Only 2 percent of our 
teachers are African American men. And so we have work to do as 
a country to ensure a diverse teacher workforce. 

The President’s budget includes a proposal around a Teacher and 
Principal Pathways innovation grant program that would be a 
grant that teacher preparation and school leader preparation pro- 
grams could leverage to make efforts to improve diversity. 

We know, for example, in some communities paraprofessionals 
are a place where there’s much more diversity than among the 
teaching staff. And if there was an opportunity to provide 
coursework and training and to see those paraprofessionals as fu- 
ture full-time teachers, you could add to your staff diversity. 

There are other places around the country where we see districts 
struggling with recruiting bilingual teachers to meet students’ 
needs. And so this Pathways initiative would be another oppor- 
tunity. 

There’s also room, we think, for States and districts to use Title 
II dollars for programs that would support the effective diverse 
teacher workforce that we need. 

Ms. Wilson. Okay. Can you speak more about proposals to sup- 
port strong early education programs, including kindergarten? 

Mr. King. Yeah. Early education is a top priority for the admin- 
istration. As you know, the President believes deeply that early 
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education can be the key to getting students off on the right track 
as they start their education. The budget includes Preschool for All 
with the goal that all students would have access to high-quality 
preschool programs, particularly those students who are most at 
risk. 

The budget also includes an increase for the Preschool Develop- 
ment Grant program that now will be managed in partnership with 
Health and Human Services. That program is already increasing 
the number of high-quality early learning slots. 

And one of the signature elements of our Preschool Development 
Grants program and our Race to the Top — Early Learning Chal- 
lenge program, for both of those initiatives, has been the require- 
ment for good collaboration around transitions to kindergarten. We 
really see preschool not as separate from the K-12 system, but as 
a part of the K-12 system. It’s really about building a quality P- 
12 pipeline. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Dr. Foxx. 

Ms. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Secretary for being here. I have several 
questions for you. I’d be happy for you to answer with any time 
that’s remaining, but will ask for a written response for questions 
you’re not able to answer here today. 

I’m very concerned about what’s happening within your Depart- 
ment’s Office for Civil Rights and its impact on college campuses 
across the country. For too long the OCR has gone around Con- 
gress by legislating a new mission, and I’m deeply concerned about 
the office’s legitimacy and effectiveness on these issues and the po- 
tential negative impact on students and institutions. The office has 
used the Dear Colleague letter process, an implied threat of inves- 
tigation that would result in the loss of Federal funds as a way to 
require action by institutions. 

Anything that can result in an expensive and protracted inves- 
tigation should be established by Congress through law. And I’m 
very concerned that a number of the office’s actions encroach on 
our constitutional authority to make laws. The office should follow 
the regulatory process that provides ample time for notice and com- 
ment. There are significant issues that should be addressed by 
stakeholders before the Department makes a unilateral decision on 
how to address certain issues. And, again, individual circumstances 
matter greatly. 

To that end, these are questions. How many of the Dear Col- 
league letters that have been issued over the past 6 years were re- 
viewed to determine they should have been submitted for notice 
and comment? How many of those letters have had notice and com- 
ment period prior to issuance? Who makes that determination? 
Who’s consulted about these significant changes prior to the letters 
being written? 

I’d also like to know what you plan to do to ensure this process 
is reformed to give all relevant stakeholders time to weigh in to en- 
sure any new rules are the best way to prevent discrimination in 
our schools and on campus. 

Further, the Office of Civil Rights is busy touting how many sex- 
ual assault cases it has opened, but the number of cases isn’t as 
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important as providing justice in each individual case. Many are 
concerned that the office’s current approach is counterproductive to 
reaching a just resolution, as well as being costly and efficient. 

How were these cases brought to the Department? How many of 
the cases before the office have been closed? How long does it take 
to close these cases? And are you publishing that information along 
with the findings in each case while ensuring that you’re protecting 
student privacy? 

And last, the President’s budget includes a sizeable increase in 
funding for student aid administration. However, at a November 
hearing we heard testimony that FSA is not meeting its statutory 
obligations to be accountable for its operations or meet its man- 
dated planning and reporting requirements. How do you plan to en- 
sure FSA is acting as an effective partner with institutions as its 
PBO status requires? 

So I welcome you to answer these. But I also would like a writ- 
ten response to any you’re not able to answer, by March 1. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. King. Thank you. Congresswoman. Certainly our staff can 
follow up with yours on some of the details here. 

Just broadly on the first point, on the Office of Civil Rights. Our 
goal in the Office of Civil Rights is to ensure that the rights of stu- 
dents are protected and that our campuses, whether it’s our K-12 
schools or our higher education campuses, are safe and supportive 
environments for all students. We think protecting students, both 
female and male students, against sexual assault has to be a part 
of how we ensure that our campuses are safe and supportive envi- 
ronments. 

The Dear Colleague letters that we issue do not have force of 
law. They are not, from our perspective, the same, clearly, as a 
statute or a regulation. But they are an attempt to provide clarity 
for the field and to answer questions that we get. 

Ms. Foxx. Is it not true, though, that the campuses feel they 
have the force of law and that there is a strong intimidation tone 
to those letters that you’re issuing? 

Mr. King. The letters generally try to do two things. One is to 
clarify how the Department interprets existing law and regulation 
to provide clarity. And also to provide models of best practice, ex- 
amples of best practice. And so that’s the goal with which we ap- 
proach Dear Colleague letters. 

When we do regulations, we follow the public comment process 
or the negotiated rulemaking process and gather public comment. 
Often the Dear Colleague letters are referencing existing statutes 
or regulations that went through the comment process. 

Ms. Foxx. Well, I look forward to getting the detailed responses 
to the questions that I’ve asked. Thank you very much. 

Mr. King. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady yields back. 

Ms. Bonamici. 

Ms. Bonamici. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Congratulations, Dr. ffing, on your nomination. I wish you an ex- 
peditious path through that process. 

I know today is budget and tomorrow is Every Student Succeeds 
Act. But I want to for a moment follow up on Ms. Wilson’s com- 
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ments about the Student Support and Academic Enrichment Grant 
program. You know, we authorized $1.65 billion for these formula 
block grants, but the Department budget requests only about a 
third of that amount and also proposes making the grants competi- 
tive. The distribution formula was designed to protect against some 
of the concerns of consolidating programs. So I’m concerned about 
that. 

So I have a two-part question. First, can you talk about the dis- 
ruption that could be caused by making these grants competitive? 
There’s a lot of potential from these formula grants to sustain 
meaningful changes. 

And second, I appreciate the challenges of designing a budget 
that adequately funds programs. But I must tell you. I’m currently 
circulating a letter to my colleagues urging their support in an at- 
tempt to fully fund this program at its authorized level. So are you 
confident that these additional dollars, if we are successful in that 
request, will be put to good use in our local school districts? 

So the concern about the disruption and will these dollars be put 
to good use. And I do want to save time for a higher ed question 
quickly. 

Mr. King. Thanks for the question. You know, I believe very 
strongly in the programs that Title IV is intended to support, 
whether it’s school counseling or the work to ensure that school en- 
vironments are safe and supportive or the work to ensure that stu- 
dents have access to a well-rounded education that includes the 
arts and physical education or access to advanced coursework, like 
AP classes. 

So that’s hugely important, and we think States and districts 
have the opportunity to make good use of those Title IV dollars. As 
I mentioned earlier, our proposal is an increase over the funding 
that was in the four prior grant programs in ‘16. And so it is a sig- 
nificant increase. We think $500 million is a good start. Again, we 
were working, as you reference, within the budget agreement caps. 

Certainly look forward to working with you on this question and 
with this committee as the budget process moves forward. The pri- 
orities behind Title IV are ones that we share. I think one of the 
challenges in administration will be ensuring that the grants are 
of sufficient size that districts can make good use of them to sup- 
port exactly the intended programs. 

Ms. Bonamici. I appreciate that. We’ve seen — I’ve seen over my 
years, though, that the competitive grant process oftentimes puts 
smaller rural districts and underfunded districts at a disadvantage. 

Moving on to higher education, first in response to Mr. Salmon’s 
comments on student loans, I want to remind him that Congress, 
we, set the interest rate. So I know my side of aisle’s certainly will- 
ing to work with him and all of you on that side of the aisle to 
lower those rates so that the Federal Government isn’t profiting off 
of repayment. 

So I also, like you, had student loans. I worked my way through 
college. And last Congress I introduced the Opportunities for Suc- 
cess Act, I’ll be reintroducing, to provide resources for low-income 
college students to participate in meaningful internships. So I’m 
really interested in the President’s budget proposal for directing 
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workstudy aid to students most in need. So if you could address 
that. 

And also I wanted to mention a bipartisan effort I’m leading to 
give student loan borrowers the option to have their income infor- 
mation automatically certified for income-based repayment plans. 
And my hope is that the Department will work with my office and 
the IRS to make it easier for borrowers to choose to have their loan 
payments automatically based on their income. 

So can you talk about your commitment to this effort, please, as 
well as that workstudy aid issue? 

Mr. King. Sure. So let me say the challenge that we have as a 
country is for sure helping — one of the major challenges we have 
is helping students think through how to manage their student 
debt. It’s one of the reasons we have been focused on the income- 
based repayment plans for direct loans so that we can cap the 
amount of money that students need to pay at 10 percent of their 
discretionary income so that students can manage their debt. It’s 
one of the reasons we think it’s so important to have good informa- 
tion for students at the outset about their options, about the cost 
of their degree, about their likely income when they leave a par- 
ticular program. 

We are very interested in working with you on issues around 
workstudy. Workstudy can be transformative for students, both in 
terms of the ways that it helps them to make their way through 
college, but also workstudy is supporting students doing very im- 
portant public service activities on many campuses, allowing stu- 
dents to really engage with the community outside of their univer- 
sity. Many students can trace why they became a teacher or why 
they went into public service to experiences they had through 
workstudy. 

So hugely important program. Eager to work with you on that. 
And certainly eager to work with you on how we make the income- 
base repayment program as efficient as possible and increase par- 
ticipation in that program as much as possible. 

Ms. Bonamici. Okay. I look forward to working with you. Thank 
you. 

Yield back. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Gentlelady yields back. 

Mr. Rokita. 

Mr. Rokita. Thank the chairman. 

Acting Secretary King, thanks for being here today. I’m currently 
chairing the kindergarten to 12th grade subcommittee, and look 
forward to working with you. Just so know, my office is always 
open, the phone’s always available for you. That’s the relationship 
I had with your predecessor, and I offer it to you here publicly. 

Mr. King. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rokita. A little bit of housekeeping to start off. I was in- 
trigued by Mrs. Foxx’s line of questioning and appreciated the 
March 1 deadline that she offered to get written answers to her 
questions. I want to be clear for the record that you agree that 
that’s a reasonable deadline to get written answers back. 

Mr. King. I think so. I mean, I think our staff should consult 
with hers on some of the — 
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Mr. Rokita. Could you take 5 seconds right now and ask your 
staff if any questions she asked were unclear to them, because I 
know they’re going to help writing the response, and relay those 
concerns to the microphone now? 

Mr. King. No, it’s just that we don’t have our OCR team here, 
and I want to make sure that we -- the OCR team keeps very care- 
ful documentation of their cases. I just want to make sure that we 
have adequate time to respond fully. 

Mr. Rokita. So do you doubt you can make the March 1 dead- 
line? 

Mr. King. We will endeavor to meet the March 1 deadline. But 
again, I want to make sure that our team consults on the specifics 
of the questions. 

Mr. Rokita. Do you feel any of Mrs. Foxx’s questions were un- 
clear? 

Mr. King. It’s a question of whether we can gather all of the spe- 
cific material that she’s interested in by March 1. 

Mr. Rokita. Okay. But the questions were straightforward and 
reasonable? 

Mr. King. The questions were reasonable. 

Mr. Rokita. Okay. Thank you. Doctor. 

I also wear the hat — or the curse — of being vice chairman of 
the Budget Committee, and so I’m very interested in today’s hear- 
ing from a couple of those perspectives. I see that your administra- 
tion has been proclaiming that the budget adheres to the budget 
agreement reached by the previous Speaker last fall, I believe in 
October. Yet it includes over $6 billion for new mandatory spending 
programs in 2017 alone. 

Now, just two of those programs that we touched on a little bit 
so far. Preschool for All and the College Promise programs, are es- 
timated to increase the deficit by $127 billion over 10 years — $127 
billion over 10 years alone. So I find it hard to understand how 
that adheres to any kind of budget agreement. This was my initial 
reaction: How does that adhere to any budget agreement when we 
blow up the numbers that way? 

So then you dig a little deeper, and I realized how you did it. 
These programs, you moved them into mandatory spending versus 
discretionary spending. And of course the heart of the agreement 
was on the discretionary side. And for those watching at home or 
wherever you may be tuning in, it’s sort of a confusing concept, not 
to us, but to others, mandatory versus discretionary. Of course the 
appropriations process is all discretionary spending. The budget is 
discretionary spending. Congressman Rokita and the rest of us 
here, we all vote on whether to dial up those numbers or dial down 
those numbers. 

But what doesn’t get touched and what is the majority of our 
Federal spend every year and what is a majority of our $19 trillion 
in debt is the mandatory side. So as I read your budget request, 
you’re simply - you’re taking $127 billion in terms of new spend- 
ing, put it into mandatory programs, so we can’t touch it unless we 
reform that underlying program, which we did in the Every Stu- 
dent Succeeds Act, and we’ll probably talk more about that tomor- 
row. 
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But you see the switch that I’m talking about here. People would 
call it a gimmick. And this is your first time here in this capacity 
on the Hill. You don’t want to start off that way. Did you have a 
hand in writing this budget? 

Mr. King. The President’s budget overall not only stays within 
the caps agreed to on discretionary spending, but the budget over- 
all reduces — 

Mr. Rokita. Yeah, I just said that. Sir, no. I’m sorry, let me in- 
terrupt you. I just said that. Yes. It agrees to the discretionary side 
of things by blowing up the mandatory side, including a $127 bil- 
lion increase in spending over 2 years on your two programs. Pre- 
school for All and College Promise. 

So my question was, did you write this budget? 

Mr. King. Again, the President proposes for the budget overall 
tradeoffs that ensure that the budget overall, including mandatory 
spending — 

Mr. Rokita. Let’s not start off like this. I know you’re new. You 
can easily say that Arne Dunkin wrote — helped the President 
write this. Did you have a hand — 

Mr. King. I was actively involved in the conversations, as was 
the entire team at the Department, working closely with 0MB to 
ensure — 

Mr. Rokita. Do you think that’s a responsible way to budget, to 
move stuff from the discretionary side into the mandatory side and 
then proclaim that you’re adhering to an agreement? 

Mr. King. Again, the budget as a whole actually would reduce 
the deficit. Each program that is proposed on the mandatory side 
also has a pay-for — 

Mr. Rokita. You’re about ready, you’ve been nominated, to hold 
the reins of an agency that spends billions of dollars, and there’s 
a tremendous amount of responsibility that goes with that, as you 
know. Did you agree to move $127 billion of new spending from the 
discretionary side out of the appropriators’ hands and out of the 
budget’s hands to a mandatory side of spending? 

Mr. King. This budget commits to programs that we think are 
hugely important for the country. Preschool for All, as you know — 

Mr. Rokita. Thank you. 

Thank you. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman yields back. 

Ms. Clark. 

Ms. Clark. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being here today. 

I want to turn towards the preschoolers and early education, and 
specifically parts B and C of the IDEA Act. As you know, they are 
absolutely critical to addressing the needs of our young children 
from birth through age 5 who experience learning challenges, in- 
cluding, you know, they provide support for preschools as well as 
State infrastructure for early screening, referral, and intervention. 
I was delighted to see a modest increase. You know these programs 
could use even more, but we are grateful for the Department in 
doing that. 

Can you address the priorities in the area of early education, but 
specifically for young children with disabilities? 
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Mr. King. Yeah. So hugely important role for preschool and stu- 
dents’ long-term success. And we think that’s hugely important for 
students with disabilities and for all students. 

We do propose an increase in part B and C, and that is a place 
where we tried to increase IDEA funding. But I would say the Pre- 
school for All proposal, which would move us towards universal ac- 
cess, particularly for our highest need students, to quality public 
preschool, would serve students with disabilities quite well. And we 
think it’s important that where possible we have inclusive pre- 
school environments. And ensuring that access to preschool is 
available would allow more communities to create inclusive pre- 
school environments where preschool students with disabilities are 
in the classroom with general education preschool students. 

Over the long term, I think there’s more that we can do as a 
country to support early identification. The earlier we intervene 
with students, the better off we’ll be. I know there are proposals 
on the Health and Human Services side around Head Start and so 
forth. 

But in terms of the education budget, I think the combination of 
Preschool for All, the increase for Preschool Development Grants, 
which are jointly administered with HHS, and the part B and C 
increases all reflect our deep commitment to preschool. 

Ms. Clark. Wonderful. Thank you. 

I also wanted to ask you and follow up on some of my colleagues’ 
questions around year-round Pell grants, which I am certainly 
hearing from my community colleges in Massachusetts are critical. 

And as we are looking at curriculum for community colleges real- 
ly with an emphasis on stackable certificates, so that our students 
can get to that first job, I wonder how you see sort of - do you see 
any tension with your On-Track Pell Bonus potentially between en- 
couraging students to take a certain number of credit hours versus 
getting that initial certificate that may allow them to start on a ca- 
reer path quickly? 

And some of the issues that I’ve heard coming up are really the 
need for flexible ways that students can sign up for class time, 
whether that be a longer class that doesn’t meet as frequently or 
a Saturday class, so that they can provide for their families while 
furthering their education. I just wonder if you could address that. 

Mr. King. Yeah. So, you know, college completion is hugely im- 
portant to how we ensure America’s long-term economic competi- 
tiveness, and it is critical to solving some of our challenges around 
student debt. And what we know from evidence around the country 
is that programs that help students get to completion can have a 
significant impact on graduation rates. 

We know that there are programs — for example, when I was in 
New York, at City University of New York, a support program that 
they have called ASAP for students who are in community college 
literally doubled the completion rate. A small number of supports 
for students doubled the completion rate from about 20 percent to 
40 percent for Pell-eligible students, ensuring that they would get 
to a degree. 

So these proposals build on an evidence base. We know that if 
students have an incentive to take more credits, increases the like- 
lihood that they’ll complete. It’s a small incentive that we’re pro- 
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posing, $150 a semester, to encourage students to take 15 credits. 
We know that campuses around the country. University of Hawaii 
is an example of this, that have committed to these 15-credit initia- 
tives have then had to examine exactly the issues you’re describing. 
Do students have access to the courses that they need each semes- 
ter? Are there creative ways to schedule those courses? 

That’s why we also propose an institutional bonus for campuses 
that do a good job improving their completion rates for Pell stu- 
dents, because often institutions can structure their program de- 
sign, the counseling they provide to students to increase completion 
rates. 

And then summer Pell builds on that as well. We know that if 
students can stay on track and take those extra summer courses, 
they are much more likely to graduate. 

But you’re right. We’ve got to do this all with attention to mak- 
ing sure that we maintain space for innovative program design on 
the part of institutions- 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

I want to advise all my colleagues that I’m going to limit time 
to 4 minutes so that everybody has a chance to engage in the dis- 
cussion and we can still meet the commitment to Dr. King to get 
him out of here by his hard time. 

And, Dr. Heck, we’re going to start with limiting you. You’re rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. Heck. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

And thank you. Secretary, for being here. 

I represent the Clark County School District in southern Nevada, 
which is the fifth-largest school district in the country, which pre- 
sents its own unique challenges. But one of the bright spots that 
we have is our career and technical education programs, which pro- 
vide for very engaged students, passionate teachers, and much 
higher graduation rates than the general population. 

CTE has that “hold harmless” provision in it that was based on 
1998 funding levels, which disproportionately impact States that 
experienced rapid growth, like Nevada, in the ensuing 18 years. A 
prior budget proposal would have shifted money from CTE to an- 
other program, which would have then invoked the “hold harmless” 
provision. I was glad that proposal was not followed and has not 
reappeared. But I remain concerned about that provision. 

Can you tell me what ideas you have to ensure adequate and eq- 
uitable distribution of CTE funding to all States based on current 
populations and need? 

Mr. King. I’m certainly open to working with you on that. As I 
had indicated earlier, we’re hopeful that there will be a reauthor- 
ization of the Perkins CTE Act, and I think that would create an 
opportunity for discussions about allocation of resources. 

And also ways that we spur innovation. You know, in New York, 
one of the ways that we were able to stretch the CTE dollars was 
working through regional providers that were serving multiple dis- 
tricts. And that allowed us to pool students, pool resources, and 
create CTE programs that were more cost effective. 

So I think there’s an opportunity in that reauthorization discus- 
sion to get at exactly this issue. 

Mr. Heck. I appreciate your willingness to work with me on that. 
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Also, last year I introduced a bipartisan Simplifying the Applica- 
tion for Student Aid Act with Reps. Roe, Polis, and Pocan. The im- 
portant legislation would require the Secretary of Education to 
allow students to use their tax information from 2 years prior to 
fill out their FAFSA earlier. That would provide a quicker response 
to students and therefore give them more time to make important 
decisions about their college education. 

Last year, the Department announced that it would use its cur- 
rent authority to allow students to use that older data. While, obvi- 
ously, I agree with the concept and will continue advocating for it. 
I’m concerned that the transition year, where the same income 
year will determine two award years, will cause confusion for stu- 
dents and burden for institutions. 

Can you clarify for me how you will treat conflicting information 
during the transition and explain when you will provide schools 
with the detailed instructions for how to do so given the October 
1 implementation date? 

Mr. King. And we’re working to provide additional guidance to 
schools. As you say, the prior-prior approach would apply beginning 
next October, apply to all students. But there is flexibility built 
into our student aid system for students aid administrators at cam- 
puses to look at if there have been changes in a student’s cir- 
cumstances. Because of course, even as we move towards the prior- 
prior year tax return driving the aid calculation, if a student’s par- 
ent has lost a job or a parent has passed away, we want there to 
be flexibility, and student aid administrators would maintain that 
flexibility to adjust awards based on that additional information. 

Mr. Heck. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chair, I’ll yield back the balance of my time, pointing out 
that I was able to get two questions in. 

Chairman Kline. You are my hero, sir. The gentleman yields 
back. 

Mr. Polis. 

Mr. Polis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Well, I have three ques- 
tions for the Secretary. 

And I’ll give them all to you, and then hopefully you’ll have time 
to respond. 

First of all, thank you so much for coming before us and thank 
the Obama administration for putting forward a great budget in 
this area. I especially want to thank you for the administration’s 
proposed funding increase for the Charter School Program re- 
quested at $350 million. As you know, the administration also sup- 
ported the recent omnibus bill that had an increase of $80 million 
of plus-up for fiscal year 2016 funding for charter schools, and I’m 
pleased to see the support will continue under your leadership. 

My three questions are, first, open education. Last year, the De- 
partment indicated that access to open education resources would 
be a priority for the Department’s Office of Education Technology. 
We see great opportunities to save students money on textbooks, 
particularly at the higher ed level, and I’d like you to address how 
the President’s budget request continues the Office of Ed Tech’s 
commitment to increasing access to open resources and ensuring 
materials created with grants from the Department are available 
to the public under an open license. That’s the first one. 
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Second question, a few people have addressed, have brought up 
the importance of summer Pell. I want to lend my voice to that. 
I spoke with students in Boulder and Fort Collins at CSU and CU 
about access to Pell Grants in the summer. I was hoping you could 
briefly address how the administration’s request for funding sum- 
mer Pell is important for students and your plans in that area. 

And then finally, dual enrollment. We’re very excited in Colo- 
rado, we found that a student is 23 percent more likely to attend 
college if they took dual-enrollment classes in high school. That is 
a class that is offered usually through a community college for col- 
lege credit. It’s a great way to get low-income kids or first-genera- 
tion college-goers to access college, sometimes even earn an associ- 
ate’s degree concurrent with their high school degree. 

What is the Department doing and what can the Department do 
to support the growth of these programs, and what can Congress 
do to ensure that more students have access to dual-enrollment 
programs and access to low-cost or no-cost for-credit college courses 
while they’re in high school? 

Mr. King. Great. Thank you. Congressman. 

So on the issue of open educational resources, we think there’s 
a huge opportunity for savings and sharing - sharing of best prac- 
tice, savings to schools and to students. And that’s true of K-12 and 
higher ed. There are some very interesting efforts around the coun- 
try around open educational resources to lower the costs of text- 
books for students at the higher ed level. Certainly at the K-12 
level, lots of opportunities for sharing between educators across the 
country. 

We have a regulation out that we just closed public comment on 
that would require grantees. Federal grantees, to make their re- 
sources available in an open way. We’re reviewing that comment 
now and are excited about that effort. 

Summer Pell, I think, can be transformative for students. Great 
examples around the country of the ways in which helping students 
get to completion faster, manage their time better as they work to- 
wards completion can improve outcomes. We think Summer Pell 
will help with that. We’ve built that into our budget proposal and 
see it in conjunction with the institutional bonus for schools that 
improve completion rates for Pell students as part of a multiprong 
strategy to improve completion rates. 

And then on the issue of dual enrollment, we’ve got a Pell experi- 
mental site on dual enrollment. We’ve just received applications 
from institutions around the country, higher ed institutions, to use 
Pell for high school students to pursue dual-enrollment classes. 
We’re excited about that effort. The research base on dual enroll- 
ment is very strong already, and we will build that evidence base 
with this experimental site. But there’s also an opportunity in our 
proposed Next Generation High School initiative for schools to use 
a dual-enrollment approach. 

Mr. PoLis. And we’re in my last 10 seconds, and I’d appreciate 
a future follow-up. I just want to encourage you to consider that 
a realistic way to deliver on the President’s commitment to make 
community college free is through our K-12 system and through 
concurrent enrollment. And I hope that you can see that as, you 
know, one of our most realistic ways to actually make that happen. 
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Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. POLIS. Thank the gentleman. I look forward to your re- 
sponses. 

And I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Mr. Guthrie. 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary for being here. Appreciate you being 
here today. 

We’ve received some reports that the Federal Student Aid, FSA, 
and the Office of Postsecondary Education, OPE, do not always 
communicate effectively, and, in general, most offices within the 
Department are siloed from each other, which harms coordination 
and efficiency. This came to a head in November when former Sec- 
retary Duncan sent a memo to FSA and to OPE instructing them 
to find a better process for communicating effectively in regards to 
accreditation issues. 

How did this communication become so ineffective it required a 
memo from the head of the agency? And then what are you doing 
within the Department to make the communication practices effec- 
tive overall, better overall? 

Mr. King. Two important parodies for me in this year are con- 
tinuing to strengthen the efficiency of management of the Depart- 
ment and improving our efforts to ensure that the higher ed sector 
delivers access, affordability, and completion. The accreditation 
work is in that context, where we want to make sure that we are 
transparent about the information on the process that accreditors 
follow, we want to make sure that accreditors are doing a good job 
fulfilling their responsibility as part of the accountability for higher 
ed institutions. 

We worry that institutions like Corinthian which, you know, 
failed — Corinthian was accredited all the way through its failure 
as an institution. And so we’ve got to make sure that accreditors 
are paying close attention to institutional performance. 

That memo was issued in that spirit, to try to ensure that we 
work together across the agency to strengthen the process for moni- 
toring and supporting accreditors, and we’re going to continue that 
work. We’ve also got legislative proposals, happy to share those 
with you, on how we might improve the process for accreditors. 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you. And I believe Dr. Foxx had asked a 
question at the end of her time and didn’t have time for a response. 
And just to remind you, because I know you’ve had a lot of ques- 
tions since then, she asked: How do you plan to ensure FSA is act- 
ing as an effective partner with institutions as its PBO status re- 
quires? 

Mr. King. One of the proposals in the President’s budget is for 
an increase in staffing at Federal Student Aid. We see that the 
loan portfolio is growing. So we’ve got to make sure that we have 
the staff that we need to support that portfolio. We are working 
with a variety of contractors, including servicers, to try to improve 
the student borrower experience. We will soon recompete the 
servicer contract, which will be an opportunity to strengthen how 
servicers work with borrowers. I mentioned earlier, we launched a 
new enforcement unit focused on ensuring that where there are 
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bad actors, whether it’s in the for-profit, non-profit, or public sector, 
that we have a strategy to investigate and intervene. 

So we have a number of initiatives underway to strengthen the 
experience of students and institutions working with the Federal 
Student Aid system. 

Mr. Guthrie. Thank you for your answers, and congratulations 
on your selection. We look forward to working with you over the 
next year. 

And I yield back 40 seconds. 

Chairman Kline. You also are my hero. Gentleman yields back. 

Ms. Adams. 

Ms. Adams. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

And, Dr. King, thank you for testifying today and for speaking 
with the Bipartisan HBCU Caucus a few weeks ago. It was a pleas- 
ure to have you there and to know that we have a bipartisan group 
of members on both sides of the aisle who are very interested in 
this issue. I’m encouraged as well that you will do well with your 
confirmation, and congratulations. 

As you know, and many of my colleagues know, HBCUs have 
been a priority of mine for a while. So I was pleased to see the new 
HBCU/MSI Innovation for Completion Fund, and within it the 
First in the World Program and the support for HBCUs. So could 
you talk a little bit more about the decision to create the program 
and support for HBCUs and ways that the Department can work 
to address the funding discrepancies that have historically existed 
for these schools? 

Mr. King. Yeah. Thank you for your question. And thank you for 
the opportunity to meet with the Bipartisan HBCU Caucus. 

We think one of the critical issues that we need to work on as 
a country is completion, ensuring that students who start are able 
to finish school. We know there are examples around the country, 
including HBCUs and MSIs, of smart initiatives to provide coun- 
seling to students, to help students figure out the right course se- 
lection, to help students think about internship opportunities that 
will expose them to possible career choices that might shape their 
course selection, just-in-time small grants to help students manage 
some of the financial challenges that come up in the day-to-day of 
their lives, student support services where students may be strug- 
gling with challenging life issues, whether that’s domestic violence 
in a relationship or issues of food insecurity. 

So we know that those programs can help improve completion, 
and when students get their degree, they are in a much better posi- 
tion to be successful in the economy and to pay back any debt that 
they may have. 

First in the World was funded for 2 years, and there are a num- 
ber of grants, including to HBCUs and MSIs around the country, 
that are showing early signs of promise around improving comple- 
tion through support services for students. We think that’s an im- 
portant program to continue and needs to have a set-aside for 
HBCUs and MSIs because of their critical role in the economy and 
our culture. 

Similarly, the HBCU/MSI Innovation Completion Fund is de- 
signed to be targeted to HBCUs and MSIs that want to help build 
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an evidence base around what works to help students get to com- 
pletion. 

Ms. Adams. Okay. Let me ask you another question which has 
to do with the decision the administration made 5 years ago to cut 
$10 million from the Ronald E. McNair Postbaccalaureate Achieve- 
ment TRIO program, which prepares low-income first-generation 
minority students for graduate studies. And so I understand that 
at that time the administration made the decision to support ef- 
forts to improve STEM-based programs and to help the Nation ad- 
dress the decline in our country’s STEM-trained graduates by fo- 
cusing on students earlier in the pipeline. So the direct result was 
the loss of the opportunity for future scholars to pursue a graduate 
degree, which included the program at Dr. McNair’s and my alma 
mater. North Carolina A&T, which sits in my district. 

Given that Congress afforded a $60 million funding increase to 
TRIO last year, will you consider restoring this program? 

Mr. King. Yeah. We look forward to working with you on this. 
We are pleased that there’s funding there to continue the McNair 
program at the prior level. 

I would say that the TRIO programs have a hugely important 
role on our campuses. TRIO programs are a key part of the sup- 
ports for first-generation college students. We have a number of 
staff members and leaders at the Department who were themselves 
beneficiaries of TRIO programs. And so we think that’s hugely im- 
portant and look forward to working with you on implementation. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Messer. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. Chairman. 

Congratulations, Dr. King. It’s great to have you here. 

I want to start with a thank you and then a request for help. The 
thank you comes with your predecessor and your team back in Sep- 
tember, the Federal Department of Education was very helpful to 
charter schools in Indiana. And I sent a letter in late September, 
that you may well be aware of, where it was determined that there 
were $2.3 million in cuts to Indiana’s public charter schools, and 
at a time when you didn’t have similar cuts to the other public 
charter schools. 

In immediate response to that letter, the Indiana Department of 
Education reached out to the Federal Department of Education, 
and you guys very clearly and very quickly told them that their cal- 
culations were wrong and that they needed to do something about 
it. In fact, you set up a meeting in late September of those prin- 
cipals to charter schools, the State Board of Education and the In- 
diana Department of Education, to discuss that. So thank you. 
Thank you for your prompt action there. 

Now, this was where my request for help comes in, because since 
that time there’s been radio silence. You know, it’s not fair that we 
would penalize public school students who choose to go to charter 
schools. And if we care about these kids, we need to do something 
about it. 

And so I have a couple quick questions. One, are you aware of 
whether the Federal Department of Education has had any follow- 
up with the Indiana Department of Education on this issue? 
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Mr. King. We are still in conversation with the Indiana Edu- 
cation Department and expect resolution of the issues. My under- 
standing is that they realize that their calculations were in error, 
that they are intent on correcting them, and certainly we can up- 
date you on that. 

Mr. Messer. So they responded in September in response to your 
advice that they had made the error. The Indiana Department of 
Education and the State’s public charter school organizations say 
they haven’t had any contact. So could you commit to me that you 
will work again to bring these principals back together to work on 
this issue? 

Mr. King. Happy to do that. My understanding is that our team 
has been consulting with the Education Department on the nec- 
essary corrections. And I’ll make sure that we follow up with you 
and figure out the best next steps. 

Mr. Messer. And to be clear, if those follow-ups have happened, 
the public charter school organization has had no further follow-up. 

Mr. King. Got it. 

Mr. Messer. And my understanding is the State Board of Edu- 
cation as well. 

And then lastly, you know, we’re now 5 months later. We’re ap- 
proaching the end of the year. Do you have any sense of when 
these schools - and most importantly, the students they serve - 
can count on getting that funding? 

Mr. King. My understanding from the team is that it’s imminent, 
but I will make sure that our team updates you and your staff on 
that. 

Mr. Messer. Okay. Thank you very much. Again, congratula- 
tions in this new appointment. You’ve done a very impressive job 
today, frankly, of answering on a wide variety of issues. And look- 
ing forward to the opportunity to work with you. 

Mr. King. Thank you. 

Mr. Messer. Thank you. 

And I yield back a minute, 2 seconds. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. My absolute hero. 

Mr. Takano. 

Mr. Takano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, good morning, I guess. With all the destruction of 
students’ financial futures caused by big predatory for-profit col- 
leges, and with so many of the students now claiming fraud and 
demanding debt relief that could cost taxpayers billions of dollars, 
with mounting law enforcement investigations of these same com- 
panies, and with some of these companies themselves in irrespon- 
sible, precarious financial shape, does the Department think it 
makes sense to keep sending these companies billions of our tax- 
payer dollars and sending our students there? 

Are you taking a harder look at the continued eligibility of some 
of these companies for Title IX aid? 

Mr. King. So our task is both to protect the interests of students 
and taxpayers. We are very concerned about bad actors, and where 
we’ve identified bad actors, we have acted. Eor example, there’s a 
set of schools, the Mariano schools in California, that were recently 
— Marinello Schools, sorry — that were recently closed as a result 
of enforcement actions that were taken. 
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We’re going to continue to do that. We have proposed in this 
budget $13 million for our enforcement unit. We are directing exist- 
ing resources towards that enforcement unit and will grow the ca- 
pacity of that enforcement unit. 

Mr. Takano. I’m glad to hear that. I hope I can mayhe talk with 
you about, you know, just what schools are under review. I’m very 
concerned about what happened. 

I’m going to move on to the topic of Corinthian. Prior to its col- 
lapse, Corinthian Colleges, Inc., faced countless lawsuits and inves- 
tigations by the SEC, the CFPB, many State attorneys general, and 
others. Corinthian has since faced two enforcement actions by the 
Department itself and lost its lawsuit to the CFPB. But to date, de- 
spite staggering evidence that the fraud at Corinthian was endemic 
across the chain, the Department has only granted relief to less 
than 1 percent of the affected students and only those who at- 
tended a single school, Heald College. 

When is the Department going to act to make good on former 
Secretary Duncan’s promise that students would get, quote, “every 
penny of relief they’re entitled to under the law,” end quote? 

Mr. King. Yeah. Our Special Master Joe Smith is working 
through the requests for relief that we have currently. One of the 
key elements in the requests for relief is evidence of a State law 
violation, and so we’ve got to work through the requests that we 
have so far. I think the amount that’s been granted in relief is now 
somewhere near $28 million already. But we’ll continue to work 
through that effort as quickly as possible. 

We also have a regulation process underway, a negotiated rule- 
making process underway around borrowers defense that will allow 
us to set up, we think, more efficient procedures for these issues 
going forward, because we do want to make sure that where stu- 
dents have been wronged, that they are made whole as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. Takano. Well, many students have been defrauded and de- 
ceived, and there’s a lot of bad actors in the industry. Don’t you 
think, you know, that the gentleman from Arizona, my colleague’s 
citation of graduation rates can be superficial and even, I think, de- 
ceptive in terms of how they portray, I think, a false comparison 
between graduation rates of a for-profit college, depending on the 
program and the accreditation of that school, and what goes on in 
a more general setting at our public community colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Mr. King. One of the challenges in the sector is that in many 
cases institutions are running a multitude of programs. And some 
of their programs may have strong outcomes, others may not. We 
know that we have institutions that sometimes misrepresent the 
evidence of their graduation rates. And that’s one of the reasons 
why our enforcement work is so important. 

Mr. Takano. So we should be skeptical about an 87 percent or 
an 85 percent - I mean, we’d have to look at the particular institu- 
tion. 

Mr. King. Any institution’s graduation rate, I think, we have to 
make sure that they have the evidence to back that up and that 
it’s consistent across programs. 

Mr. Takano. My time is up. I’m sorry. 
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Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Ms. Stefanik. 

Ms. Stefanik. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. King, thank you for joining us today. 

I wanted to focus my question on higher ed. The district I rep- 
resent in the north country in New York State, I consistently hear 
from students, financial aid administrators, concerned parents that 
our financial aid system is overly complex and nonintuitive. And I 
believe that instead of confusing students, our aid system should 
enable individuals to quickly attain the skills necessary to work 
and to contribute to our economy. 

Which is why last year, along with my colleagues, Mr. Curbelo 
and Mr. Hinojosa, I introduced the Flexible Pell Grant for 21st 
Century Students Act. And I thank you for your positive comments 
on the year-round Pell bill. And I also want to thank my col- 
leagues, Ms. Clark and Mr. Polls, for their positive comments on 
year-round Pell, and I encourage them to cosponsor this bill. 

Not only does this bill encourage students to complete their de- 
grees at an accelerated pace, but the bill also directs the Secretary 
to provide annual financial aid reports to Pell students to help 
them make the right financial decisions for their unique situation. 

So my question for you is, in the year ahead, how do you intend 
to ensure that we are providing all students with the necessary 
counseling, especially those most in need as they navigate postsec- 
ondary education with a very complex student loan repayment pro- 
gram? 

Mr. King. Helping students to make good decisions about their 
course-taking, their borrowing, is critical. And then once students 
have left school, making sure that they have good advice and coun- 
seling around how to manage their debt is critical. 

A number of things in this budget that I think work towards 
that. Certainly summer Pell, the bonus for students who are taking 
15 or more credits will help in that direction. The institutional 
bonus for institutions that ensure their Pell students actually grad- 
uate and complete, I think that institutional bonus will cause insti- 
tutions to provide more of just the kind of support services and 
counseling that you’re describing. 

We are taking steps at Federal Student Aid to try to simplify the 
process. We have made the FAFSA form itself simpler. We’ve made 
more information available online through the College Scorecard. 
We’re moving on October 1 to an earlier launch date for the FAFSA 
and also to the use of prior-prior tax return to simplify the process 
of providing tax information. 

So there are good steps underway, I think, in the Department, 
but I look forward to working with you. I think there are some 
changes in law that we could make that would make the process 
even more transparent. I should also say this budget includes a 
simplification of income-based repayment, and certainly interested 
in working with you on that as well. 

Ms. Stefanik. Thank you very much. I look forward to working 
with you and the administration on this issue to simplify a very 
complex program that is causing significant heartburn to students 
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and parents and administrators at our higher ed institutions. 
Thanks. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. Very impressed with the cooperation here. 

Mrs. Davis, you’re recognized. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. Dr. King, for being here and for taking on this 
critical leadership position. 

I wanted to ask you particularly about teachers. I’m afraid I’m 
doing double duty here today, so I was in another committee. It’s 
my understanding that you haven’t spoken too much about teach- 
ers today, and we know that they’re absolutely critical in a stu- 
dent’s achievement and personal future. 

One of the issues that’s critical is around teacher diversity and 
making sure that people understand why this is important. So per- 
haps you could address that. 

The other is in California, particularly, we’re looking at a teacher 
shortage that’s significant. And many retired teachers understand 
why that’s true. And, in fact, a recent article basically said that 
most retired teachers would never recommend to their kids that 
they become teachers. 

Now, that’s something that we have to be very concerned about. 
And sometimes people see this, I think, as a State issue, a local 
issue, one that the Federal Government ought not be involved in. 
So I wonder if you could address that as well. 

And then in terms of teacher professionalism initiatives, what 
are the key initiatives that you would like to not just engage in, 
but you would like to see your time in office that really raises the 
professionalism of teachers? What are the current programs? What 
more — what can be done? Because as we all know, teachers are 
concerned that if they take on some of the leadership roles within 
schools that they would be taken out of their classroom even, and 
those are dedicated teachers who don’t want to do that. 

Mr. King. Yeah. Thanks. 

Mrs. Davis. I’m sorry. A little bit of time to address it. 

Mr. King. Thanks for the question. 

This is a hugely important issue. I am very worried about the 
ways in which the tone around teaching, I think, over the last dec- 
ade has led folks to feel blamed or attacked. I think it’s scary for 
the country that young people are less interested in the teaching 
profession. So we have got to change that. That’s one of my prior- 
ities for this year, is to try to lift up the teaching profession. I was 
a teacher. My parents were teachers. I get the role that teachers 
play in kids’ lives. 

The President’s budget includes a proposal called Best Job in the 
World that would dedicate a billion dollars of resources to a variety 
of initiatives around supporting teachers. That includes increases 
in the Teacher Incentive and School Leader Incentive Fund, be- 
cause we think it’s important that we attract highly effective teach- 
ers and principals to high-need schools. 

We think it’s important to create resources for schools, create col- 
laboration time for teachers. Often, you know, when you talk to 
teachers about what’s frustrating about the job, the lack of time for 
collaboration with colleagues to improve instruction, to support stu- 
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dents, is a major issue, a major working conditions issue. This bil- 
lion-dollar investment would help to address that. 

We also dedicate resources towards Teacher and Principal Path- 
ways, because we think we need innovation in teacher prep and 
school leader prep to make sure that we have a diverse workforce 
that’s well prepared for the diverse classrooms of the 21st century. 

And we also are planning at the Department a number of efforts 
to try to lift up teacher leadership from the classroom. We’ve got 
the Teach to Lead program, and that’s funded in the budget. It’s 
a small amount of money, $10 million, but that would help provide 
grants to teachers around teacher-led projects to improve their 
schools and districts. 

And then we also are doing work at the Department to try to lift 
up the issue of teacher diversity. We worry a tremendous amount 
about the lack of diversity in many places, and we want to make 
sure that districts and teacher prep programs and school leader 
prep programs are committed to recruiting diverse students. 

Mrs. Davis. I hear all that, and I think that’s great. I think on 
the other hand we need - it is about resources, it’s about critical 
mass. So I would just encourage that as we’re looking at that we 
need to make sure that we have enough momentum going on in 
schools to really be able to demonstrate what a great difference it 
makes if it’s done correctly. 

Mr. King. That’s right. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Mr. Grothman. 

Mr. Grothman. Obviously, student debt is a huge problem out 
there. Are you in favor of allowing students to refinance their debt 
at a lower interest rate? 

Mr. King. We’d be interested in working with you on that. 
Through our Income-Based Repayment program we’ve tried to 
focus on for direct loans and showing that we can cap the amount 
of discretionary income that students are required to pay. But cer- 
tainly open to talking about other strategies that would allow stu- 
dents — 

Mr. Grothman. Well, I’m just saying across the board. I don’t 
like this idea of penalizing people, you know, penalizing certain 
people. Do you think it would be a good idea just in general to say 
we can refinance debt? 

Mr. King. I think if there are ways that we can help students 
to consolidate debt and take advantage of some of the existing di- 
rect loan programs, including the income-based repayment, I think 
that’s something that we should explore 

Mr. Grothman. It’s something I’d like to do. And we’re, obvi- 
ously, going to go into a very difficult budget right now. I realize, 
you know, a certain level has been agreed to, but we also have a 
dip in the economy. So income’s not going to come in as quickly as 
we said. 

President Obama has proposed particularly huge mandatory 
spending increases, and even a 2 percent increase in your budget 
here. Do you have any suggestions of things you don’t feel are as 
necessary in your proposed budget if we have to pare it back, par- 
ticularly if we have to pare it back to allow students to refinance? 
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Mr. King. We think that investments that are in this proposed 
budget will actually produce long-term savings. You know, if you 
think about the benefits of preschool for all, for example, we know 
that students who are in high-quality preschool are less likely to 
end up needing remedial services later. 

So that is a strategy, yes, it’s an upfront investment, but over the 
long run will have a strong return on investment. 

Mr. Grothman. So your idea would be greater in debt now, but 
down the road it’s going to pay for itself 20 years from now or 
something. 

Mr. King. It’s the idea that if we make these investments in pre- 
school, in the skills that students would get through community 
college experiences, funded through America’s College Promise, 
that the long-term return to our economy justifies those initial in- 
vestments. 

Mr. Grothman. Okay. A lot of your investments are in 4-year 
college. In my district, I am finding a lot of people, perhaps egged 
on by people giving them student loans or Pell Grants, are spend- 
ing a significant amount of time going to a 4-year college and later 
on they wind up going back to a tech school because their degree, 
their 4-year degree, was not helpful at all. 

Do you have any proposals out there in which maybe we could 
prevent these kids from wasting their time in the first place and 
they can go or be pushed immediately into some sort of education 
in which they could get a job rather than wasting, to a certain ex- 
tent, taxpayers’ money, but also their own money and time in get- 
ting a degree that’s not helpful? 

Mr. King. One of our challenges, I think, in the higher ed sector 
generally is how do we help students make good decisions about 
the relationship between their choice of school, choice of degree, 
and their long-term earnings. It’s one of the reasons we think the 
College Scorecard provides helpful information to students, because 
it gives them the sense of the likely earnings that students would 
have leaving a particular school. 

Mr. Grothman. I don’t mean to cut you off, but my chairman is 
going to bang the gavel. 

Do you agree that there are many people going for a traditional 
degree today who would be better off not going for that degree? 

Mr. King. You know, I think it’s a broader question of whether 
our students are choosing the degree that makes the most sense for 
their life plan, and that’s where I think the College Scorecard could 
be helpful. It’s also where the institutional bonus for Pell comple- 
tion rates would be helpful, because then institutions would be 
incentivized to provide more counseling for students on just these 
issues. 

Mr. Grothman. Right. Do you feel guilty if you’ve given a large 
student loan to somebody and they don’t get a decent job and have 
to go back maybe to a tech school 5 or 6 years later? Does that 
make you feel guilty? 

Mr. King. I think as a country we have to be very aware that 
we have so many students who. A, are starting but not finishing, 
which is a huge challenge, and that there are students who are fin- 
ishing and then not able to be successful in the 21st century econ- 
omy. It’s one of the reasons why the President’s budget invests in 
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efforts, joint efforts between education and labor to make sure that 
we are getting students into programs that help give them skills 
that will allow them to compete in the 21st century economy. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Secretary, thank you for being here today. Thank you for 
your testimony. You certainly have outlasted the rest of the com- 
mittee. Congratulations on that. 

I have just one question, in fact, and I wanted to get your input, 
if I could, on the Department of Labor’s proposed overtime rule and 
really your input as to what I’ve been hearing from a lot of folks 
in the education community that it would have a dramatic effect 
on higher ed all the way down to our local school districts. 

Just specifically. I’ve heard from a number of small colleges in 
my home State of Michigan about the potential negative impacts 
of this new rule. One college, very small, 1,700 students, told me 
they could face up to a million-dollar increase in costs per year 
under this new rule. 

There are other examples across the country. As I looked into the 
issue, I found the university system of Maryland, for example, esti- 
mates that they could see an increase in costs of up to 40 million 
in just the first year. The University of Florida, which has 12 uni- 
versities in all, faces a cost of 62 million annually — $62 million. 
Community colleges in Iowa estimate that this rule would have 
raised — could have raised their costs in 2016 so far up to $12.6 
million. That’s just in the first quarter. There are so many exam- 
ples, and I won’t get into all of them because we have limited time, 
but it’s of great concern. 

I should note that the rule will also have negative impacts on 
school employees. Many of them will be reclassified as hourly em- 
ployees to try and deal with this rule. That would be considered by 
most as a demotion. The rule would also limit opportunities in the 
workplace, such as flexible schedules and career development. 

And, obviously, too this has a huge impact on the other side too, 
increasing costs for colleges and universities at all levels, and that 
trickles all the way down to everybody who’s got to pay for colleges, 
students, parents, and it’s really having a hugely devastating ef- 
fect. 

And I’m not certain that this was intended to be the case, but 
I do know that it is the case, and I just wondered if you could give 
me some of your thoughts about the proposed rules and some of 
these issues that have been raised. 

Mr. King. Yeah. I mean, I would defer to my colleagues at the 
Department of Labor on the specifics of the rule. I would say as 
a general matter, whether it’s issues around overtime or paid leave 
or minimum wage, I think at the end of the day investing in our 
workforce results in a stronger middle class that in the end then 
allows for more resources for higher education, for early education, 
for K-12 education. 

So in the long run, I think those kinds of efforts to protect em- 
ployees and protect the interests of employees are important to the 
overall economy. But, again, I would defer to my colleagues at the 
Department of Labor on the specifics of the rule. 
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Mr. Bishop. But can you at least acknowledge that there are, 
clearly, issues that have heen raised and might he a real concern? 
These might he unintended consequences, hut, in fact, they are le- 
gitimate concerns raised by colleges and universities and local 
school districts? 

Mr. King. I think colleges and universities, like other employers, 
need to develop strategies that make sense for their employees and 
for their long-term — 

Mr. Bishop. That’s why they raise the issue, because they’re try- 
ing to do that but they have limited dollars. And all I want is to 
raise the issue with you to make sure that it’s on your radar screen 
so that you might have an opportunity to speak with Secretary 
Perez on the issue, because it’s a real concern. And these are peo- 
ple that, obviously, you have jurisdiction over. They are both stu- 
dents, they are teachers, they are colleges and universities, and it’s 
important. I just wanted to raise it to your attention. 

I see my time is up, Mr. Chairman, so I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman yields back. 

All members have had a chance to engage in the discussion, so 
we are getting ready to close. And I will yield to Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I look forward to working with the Secretary as we address the 
challenges of early childhood education, elementary and secondary, 
and affordability of higher education. 

Mr. Chairman, we had spoken earlier about the situation in 
Flint, Michigan, and the Secretary, the Department is developing 
an appropriate response. There are a lot of things that need to be 
done. For example, early childhood education, the Individuals with 
Disabilities Education Act. A lot of early intervention can go a long 
way into mitigating the problems. And we need to make sure that 
we have a specific educational response so if we can do an emer- 
gency supplemental, we’ll know what needs to be in it for the pro- 
grams under our jurisdiction. 

So, Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting the Secretary. I yield 
back. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

I’d just a note. I’m sorry, obviously, people, all members here are 
rushing between hearings. Ms. Bonamici was talking about how 
Congress sets the student loan interest rates. It is true that in a 
bipartisan way, working with the administration, the Obama ad- 
ministration, a formula — Congress was involved in creating a for- 
mula. But as you know, the rates are determined now by the mar- 
ket. Congress doesn’t sit here and decide with a Ouija board, or 
whatever they used to do, what those interest rates ought to be. 
I just want to be clear about that. 

I want to thank you. Dr. King, for being here today. And I really 
do appreciate your willingness to come back tomorrow and letting 
us really get into a discussion of the Every Student Succeeds Act. 
Great interest to us and to you and to the Department and I think 
to people across the country, because we’re already starting to hear 
from stakeholders in our States and districts. So we’re really look- 
ing forward to that. 

And, again, good luck to you tomorrow afternoon as you move to 
the wrong side of the Capitol for those discussions. 
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There being no further business, the committee stands ad- 
journed. 

Mr. King. Thank you. 

[Questions submitted for the record and their responses follow:] 
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Dear Secretary King: 

Thank you for te.stifying before the Committee on Education and the Workforce at the hearing 
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Chairman Kline (R-MN) 

• In answers for the record from the joint subcommittee hearing examining FSA as a 
peiformance-based organization on November 18, 2015, FSA stated that most change 
requests on student loan servicer contracts allow the vendor to propose an implementation 
schedule purportedly to allow a proper timeframe for implementation of new changes. How 
often does FSA adhere to this policy and accept a servicer proposed time frame? 

• In answers for the record from the joint subcommittee hearing examining FSA as a 
performance-based organization, FSA stated they did not terminate any PCA agreements in 
2015; however, a Department of Education press release from February 27, 2015 announced 
they were indeed ending contracts with five PCAs. What factors were used in determining 
which contracts to end? Please provide the committee with the information used to make 
these decisions. 

• FSA recently stated that they are in the process of a complete review of the DMCS system 
architecture and operating environment to identify additional efficiencies that should improve 
system peifonnance. When will this review be completed? Will FSA provide the Committee 
willi resulls from the review? 

• PSA stated communication with current PCAs occurs on a regular basis, and in answers for 
the record received on March 21, 2016, FSA said that the most recent formal meeting was 
held at the end of October. That was almost five months ago. What does FSA consider 
“regular” communication? Please provide the Committee with a list of formal meetings 
spanning the life of the contracts from the 2009 procurement process. 

• How often does FSA communicate with PCAs that are nol receiving new awards but are still 
collecting on loan portfolios? 

• In answers for the record from the joint subcommitlee hearing examining FSA as a 
performance-based organization, FSA slated they consider the information received 
I'Cgarding accreditor sanctions in their program reviews. In a report reissued on January 22, 
2015, GAO claimed in order to strengthen the Department’s oversight of schools, 

Department staff needed to consistently review, record, and respond to accreditor sanction 
information and clarify its guidance on how the agency will respond to specific accreditor 
sanctions. What specific steps has FSA taken to strengthen this process? Wdiy is there a 
conflict of information between what GAO reported and the answer you provided? 

• FSA recently provided the Committee with data on program reviews. FSA stated that they 
conduct roughly 300 program reviews each year and, since 1995, they have conducted over 
6,000 program reviews. No data was provided on the average amount of time these reviews 
take to complete. Having received reports of lengtliy program reviews, please provide the 
Committee with this previously requested information. Additionally, please share what, if 
any, metrics or protocols FSA has to ensure appropriate response and turnaround time. 
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« Following Ihe 0PM and 0MB data breaches, 0MB launched a 30 day “cyber sprint” 

directing agencies to immediately take action to improve the resilience of federal networks. 
0MB publicaily released the results of the push for strong authentication. The Department of 
Education is one of four agencies that produced negative results on identity, credential, and 
access management, a negative 14 percent change. This is unacceptable. What are you doing 
to actually protect the sensitive information you have? 

• Why did it take a “cyber sprint” to point out these concerns? How have you improved your 
internal controls to identify inadequacies in you information security? 

• Over the past few months, several deficiencies in the Department’s IT security capabilities 
have come to light. To name a few: 

in November 2015, the OIG released an audit report which found that Department- 
wide information systems continued to be vulnerable to security threats; 

That same report found the Department w'as not effective in four out of ten 
cybersecurity areas and that improvements were needed in seven out of ten 
cybeiiseciirity areas covered by the Federal Information Security Management Act 
(FISMA) reporting metrics; 

- 'fhe OK) concluded the report with .six repeat finding.s and ten repeat 
recommendations; and 

- The OIG has labeled IT security as a management challenge for the Department for 
three consecutive years now. 

These failures point to an incredibly dangerous systematic pattern of shortcomings in a time 
of increased cybersecurity threats. This is concerning given the gravity of the Department 
lidding over 1 30 million unique social security numbers. What are you doing in this last year 
to fix this administration’s inability to keep this information as safe as possible? 

• Section 496 of the Higher Education Act (1 lEA) and Title 34 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations set forth the process and conditions in which the Department recognizes an 
accrediting agency, This gives the Department solo jurisdiction of accreditors in the federal 
space. Recently, the Consumer Financial Protection Bureau (CFPB) has attempted to take 
action against an accrediting agency by issuing a civil investigative demand, an action that is 
wildly out.s’ide of their authority as accreditors offer no financial services or products. What 
are you doing to protect the Department’s jiiri.sdiction over accrediting? What kind of 
precedent i.s set when the Department appears to be unable to do their Job and willing for 
someone else to do it? 

• Currently, 45 states and the District of Columbia have some type of preschool program, not 
lo mention the variety of local and private programs benefiting kids across the country. 

Given these existing investments in early education programs. Congress, in ESSA, paved the 
way foi' slates to strengthen coordination between these programs and to identify areas for 
program, s lo imitrove, before simply throwing scarce resource,s at another new preschool 
program that we are not sure will work. Can you share how you are working with FIHS to 
help states and nonprofits lead the way by not creating another new program or dictating 
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strict federal requirements such as those proposed under the “Preschool lor All”? 

e The FY 2017 Omnibus Appropriations bill required the Department to create a common 
manual for all Direct Loan servicers by March 1, 2016, so student loan servicers were 
operating in a similar fashion and borrower's were receiving similar treatment. What is the 
status of this manual? 

• The Oflice ol'Fedei'ai Student Aid announced its intent to create a new complaint system to 
be implementecl by next year. What types of complaints will be allowed in this system? Will 
institutions be allowed to submit complaints against the Department to address their concerns 
with how FSA is acting as a partner? How is this complaint system different than the 
complaint system being set up at the CFl^B and through the system establislied at the 
Department’s Office of the Ombudsman? 


Rep. Barletta (R-PA) 


• 1 arn pleased the Department has indicated tliat the allocations of new loans to the loan 
servicers will only be in place temporarily and it has acknowledged the current allocation 
does not fairly reflect tire relative performance of all of the loan servicers. How will the 
Department be conducting its evaluation of altei'native allocation methodologies? Will the 
Department be revising the categories of loan sei'vicer metrics to allow for a more fair 
comparison? Will the Department involve outside experts, for example in statistical 
weighting, to assist in developing the new measurements? 

• As part of its design of new measurements, how will the Department factor in the capacity of 
loan servicers? What steps will the Department take to ensure it minimizes the risk to 
borrowers whose loans may be allocated to loan servicers that lack sufficient capacity to 
provide appropriate service? Will the Department factor in the potential harm that may come 
to borrowers because of the challenges that could be faced by the not-for-profit servicers and 
by the increased likelihood that their loans may need to be transferred to another loan 
■servicer when a new procurement for loan servicing is completed? 

Rep. Bishop (R-MI) 

• Secretary King, the Department is currently holding millions in appropriated funds for the 
D.C. Opportunity Scholarship Program - a program Congress has consistently funded since 
2004, These funds are intended to be used for new scholarships so that more children from 
low income DC familie,? can access the program. I understand the administrator already has 
around 1 ,600 new applications for the 2016-2017 school year. When will these important 
funds be made available? 

• To participate in the DCOSP, families must live in the District and meet certain income 
requirements. These are the only requirements wathin statute. Has tiie Department placed 
additional eligibility requirements onto entry in the program? If so, what are these 
requirements and why does the Department feel it has the authority to go beyond the 
statutory language? 
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Rep. Byrne (R-AL) 

• I see the budget calls for $61 billion in mandatory funding over ten years to make community 
college free. As the former Chancellor of Alabama’s two year college system I have seen 
what works at the institutional level and what helps students attain the skills they need to get 
a job upon completion of their program. With such a large price tag and no targeted efforts to 
connect students with the workforce demands in their area, how can you ensure this is in the 
best interest of America’s students, and taxpayers? Why is another program, layered on what 
we already have out there, necessary? 

Rep. Carter (R-GA) 

• Under the Higher Education Opportunity Act enacted in 2008, colleges and universities 
choosing to maintain a list of preferred lenders for private education loans must comply with 
a set of complicated disclosures and reporting requirements. This has resulted in many 
schools simply ending counseling students and parents on various sources of financial aid 
needed and available to finance their postsecondary education, including low-cost private 
loans offered by state and nonprofit organizations. The Task Force on Federal Regulation of 
Higher Education, spearheaded by Sens. Lamar Alexander and Barbara Mikulski, noted that 
the preferred lender list rules “arc overly prescriptive and create barriers to providing 
information about non-Title IV loan programs with favorable terms for .students.” Given 
other reforms in the law (such as gifting prohibitions), is it time to take a hard look at those 
provisions and find ways to better help students and parents to learn about programs that 
might be better for them financially? 

• There are great non-federal loans out there - my home state of Georgia, for example, offers a 
1 percent interest rate while loans are in good standing. I’m concerned that students aren’t 
hearing about better loans because those lists are so biii'densome for institutions. Are you 
doing anything at all to help ensure students hear about tlie.se types of loans? If so, please 
explain in detail the efforts that are being made to elevate awareness of these loan programs, 

Rep. Foxx (R-NC) 

• The current procurement process for the unrestricted pool of private collection agencies has 
seen a canceled Request for Proposals and multiple deadline extensions since we last asked 
about it at our hearing with FSA in November. Given that PCAs need to make staffing and 
other important decisions so they can best serve borrowers, can you explain the reason for the 
cancellation and the delays, and tell us when you expect to complete this procurement and 
award contracts? 


Rep, Fudge (I)-OH) 

• There is ciirrenlly $1.3 trillion in outstanding national student loan debt, and our youngest 
generation carries an avei'age student debt balance of $35,000 per person. Many student loan 
repayment options hinder our graduates from fully participating in the local and global 
economy due to their monthly payment demands. What funding requests are being made to 
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help sLudeiils belter manage iheir loan repayment, so they can have the quality of life they 
worked so hard to achieve by obtaining a college education? 

Rep. Messer (R-IN) 

• The Department’s Privacy and Technical Assistance Center (PTAC) has been a helpful 
source of information and support for schools all across the country. In the President’s 
budget, there was a call for greater resources for PTAC. What level of support do you need to 
help ensure more schools are benefiting from PTAC’s resources? Also, will any of the 
additional I'unding that Congress provided last year for the Department’s administrative 
budget for FY 2016 be used to expand PTAC’s services to schools? 

Rep, Allen (R-GA) 

• Last year. Congress enacted the Bipartisan Budget Act, which included an important 
provision allowing the federal government and its contractors to use predictive dialing. As 
the Department has noted, this change is an important way to strengthen the federal student 
loan servicing and collections system and improve borrower communication, and it has long 
been supported by the Admini.stration. Have you or your staff weighed in with FCC 
Chairman Wheeler in support of TCPA reform? What steps are you taking to ensure this law 
gels implemented in a way that will ensure student loan borrowers are able to receive the 
support and assistance they need in a timely manner from their student loan servicer? 

Rep. Rokita (R-IN) 

Third-Party Servicer 

• I have u question about the Department’s process of issuing Dear Colleague Letters in lieu of, 
or before, fornial regulations. Last year, the Department released a Dear Colleague Letter 
expanding the definition of ’’’third-party servicer” and the reporting requirements for tho.se 
institutions and providers that manage parts of the financial aid system and provide 
specialized support services to students. Also, as part of an amicus brief filed in a lawsuit in 
Indiana, the Department noted that it was prohibiting guaranty agencie.s from assessing 
collection co,sts in certain circumstance.s, and promptly issued a Dear Colleague Letter to this 
effect. Both item.s were issued outside of the normal regulatory process, exceeding the 
Department’s regulatory authority and opening up these financial aid organizations to 
increa.sed liability because of the Department’s constantly-changing directives. Why has the 
Department chosen to circumvent its formal regulatory process? 

Up w'ai'd Re-Bslimate 

• This year’s budget includes an upward re-estimate on the overall costs of Direct Loans by 
$7.7 billion. Last year, it was nearly $22 billion. How does the Department define these re- 
estimates? What is the proportion of these increasing costs due to income driven repayment? 
Are interest rate fluctuations accounted for in the Department and OMB’s methodology? 
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® The budget indicates increasing enrollment in income-driven repayment (IDR) plans are a 
factor in the increasing cost rc-estimales. Does the Department expect IDR enrollment to 
continue to increase? If so, what arc the projections for increased costs for taxpayers? 

B udge t P roposals 

• The budget states the proposed cap of $57,500 for Public Service Loan Forgiveness is “to 
protect against institutional practices that may further increase student indebtedness.” Please 
describe these practices in greater detail. Do loans to the full cost of attendance that carry a 
forgiveness benefit, such as Grad PLUS Loans, heighten the Department’s concerns with 
these practices? Absent a cap on PSLF, what can the Department do to limit these 
institutional practices? 


Conso lidation Loans 

• The Department’s Budget Justification indicates Direct Consolidation Loans “have increased 
substantially,” but also states there is no definitive explanation for this increa.se. Does the 
Department plan to explore this issue further? 

• What proportion of borrowers with Direct Consolidation Loans had loans in delinquency and 
default that were combined into a Direct Consolidation Loan? 

• The budget indicates 18-19 percent of borrowers will default on their consolidation loans. 
How many of those defaults arc “re-defaultcrs” who had previously defaulted on the 
underlying loans? 

• If two-thirds of all Direct Consolidation Loan volume is enrolled in income-driven 
repayment and the average loan is $60,000, what are the Department’s projections for the 
forgivenes.s ofihese loans? 

• What is the median Direct Consolidation Loan? 

• What is the projected repayment rate across the entire Direct Consolidation Loan portfolio? 

• Please provide the following information on the Direct Consolidation Loan program; 

o Percentage current on repayment 
o Percentage 30-90 days delinciuenl 
o Percentage 90+ days delinquent 
o Percentage in default 

Rep. Thomp.soii (R-PA) 

• 1 understand the Department intends to pursue a new allocation of student loans to servicers 
in July that will be based on new metrics. How does the Department plan to ensure that the 
new measurements to servicer performance are justifiable, given the vastly different nature of 
the portfolios serviced by the TIVAS and the not-for-profit servicers? Will you release your 
draft metrics to stakeholders for feedback before utilizing the new metrics? 
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o The administration proposed the creation of a new, duplicative grant program designed to 
encourage innovation in career and technical education. This is yet another example of the 
Department attempting to expand its control over state and local education decisions. Why 
does the administration continue to believe that the federal government is better than the 
states at identifying and encouraging quality programs? 

Rep. Wiilberg (R-MI) 

• It is my understanding that Hillsdale College in Hillsdale, Michigan is willing to .supply 
much of the information included in the Department’s College Scorecard found at 
“collegescorecard.ed.gov.” Is the Department unwilling to list Hillsdale on the College 
Scorecard? 

• I also undenstand that Hillsdale has attempted to report data to tlie Integrated Postsecondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) but the IPEDS Collection System is unable to accept 
Hillsdale’s data online. Is the Department working with Hillsdale to accept its data in IPEDS 
system? 

• During your testimony, you indicated that you “are working with the higher education 
community to make sure schools that weren’t included in the first round of the scorecard 
have the opportunity to be included in the scorecard.” Please document any interactions 
Department of Education staff has had with Hillsdale regarding the inclusion of the college in 
the Scorecard. Has the Department considered including a disclaimer on the College 
Scorecard website indicating that all institutions of higher education are not included? 



COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND THE WORKFORCE 


2017 DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION HEARING, FEBRUARY 24, 2016 
QUESTIONS FOR THE RECORD 
QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. JOHN KLINE 

Federal Student Aid (FSA) Servicer Timeframes 

Question. In answers for the record from the joint subcommittee hearing 
examining FSA as a performance-based organization on November 18, 2015, FSA stated 
that most change requests on student loan servicer contracts allow the vendor to propose 
an implementation schedule, purportedly to allow a proper timeframe for implementation 
of new changes. How often does FSA adhere to this policy and accept a servicer 
proposed time frame? 

Answer. Department change requests include proposed implementation dates, 
which are often externally driven by deadlines imposed through legislative, regulatory, 
policy, or audit requirements. Servicers have the opportunity to propose alternative dates 
or to request extensions after a date is initially agreed upon. In most cases, these proposed 
revisions are accepted by the Department. 

FSA Private Collection Agency (PCA) Terminations 

Question. In answers for the record from the joint subcommittee hearing 
examining FSA as a performance-based organization, FSA stated they did not terminate 
any PCA agreements in 2015; however, a Department of Education press release from 
February 27, 2015, announced they were indeed ending contracts with five PCAs. What 
factors were used in determining which contracts to end? Please provide the committee 
with the information used to make these decisions. 

Answer. The contracts with five PCAs expired in or about April 2015. This was 
the end date of the last ordering period per the terms agreed to when the contracts were 
awarded. As stated in the press release t http://www.ed.gov/news/Dress-releases/us- 
departinent-education-end-contracts-several-nrivate-collection-ageneies l. the five PCAs 
w'ere found to have made materially inaccurate representations to borrowers about the 
loan rehabilitation program at unacceptably high rates. The Department chose not to issue 
award term extensions (past April 2015) to these five firms, as it had discretion to do 
under the terms of the contracts. The contracts' period of performance, the results of the 
focused review and the ability to continue servicing the defaulted portfolio effectively 
were all factors considered in the decision, 

FSA Debt Management Collection System (DMCS) Review 

Question. FSA recently stated that they are in the process of a complete review of 
the DMCS system architecture and operating environment to identify additional 
efficiencies that should improve system performance. When will this review be 
completed? Will FSA provide the Committee with results from the review? 
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Answer. This review is ongoing and should be completed later this year; we will 
be happy to share the results with the committee. Over the past year, we have made major 
improvements to the Debt Management and Collection System (DCMS), including a 
major upgrade of the commercial software that is the foundation of the system and the 
implementation of a number of major security improvements. We have also revised our 
software development process to better leverage lifecycle management methodology and 
standardize and enhance requirements development, testing, and documentation 
practices. 


FSA PCA Formal Meeting List 

Question. FSA stated communication with current PCAs occurs on a regular 
basis, and in answers for the record received on March 21, 2016, FSA said that the most 
recent formal meeting was held at the end of October. That was almost five months ago. 
What does FSA consider "regular" communication? Please provide the Committee with a 
list of formal meetings spanning the life of the contracts from the 2009 procurement 
process. 

Answer. FSA considers regular communication to include routine interactions 
regarding program, process, or performance questions or issues; these interactions occur 
on an ongoing basis. Responses to general questions are typically distributed to all PCAs. 
In addition, meetings are scheduled or conference calls arranged as needed to clarify or 
expand on written guidance. FSA also interacts with PCA staff regarding call monitoring 
results on a monthly basis. A list of formal meetings is provided below: 

July 8, 2009 
September 14-18, 2009 
November 16-19, 2009 
September 14, 2010 
January 25, 201 1 
July 26, 201 1 
October 26, 20 1 1 
March 6, 2012 
July 10, 2012 
October 9, 2012 
March 14,2013 
July 24, 2013 
October 9,2013 
January 30, 2014 
March 25,2014 
July 17,2014 
October 22, 2014 
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July 22-24, 2015 
October 23, 2015 
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FSA PCA Communication Frequency 

Question. How often does FSA communicate with PCAs that are not receiving 
new awards but are still collecting on loan portfolios? 

Answer. As noted in our response to the previous question, we communicate with 
all PCAs on an ongoing basis regarding a broad range of operational and contractual 
issues. 


FSA Average Time for Program Reviews 

Question. FSA recently provided the Committee with data on program reviews. 
FS.A stated that they conduct roughly 300 program reviews each year and, since 1995, 
they have conducted over 6,000 program reviews. No data was provided on the average 
amount of time these reviews take to complete. Having received reports of lengthy 
program reviews, please provide the Committee with this previously requested 
information. Additionally, please share what, if any, metrics or protocols FSA has to 
ensure appropriate response and turnaround time. 

Answer. In fiscal year 2011, FSA's Program Compliance Group conducted 291 
reviews with the average time for issuing the Program Review Report (PRR) to the 
institution standing at 249 days. By fiscal year 2015, FSA achieved significant 
improvements in issuing the PRR to institutions in a more timely manner. The average of 
70 days for issuance— post program site review — represents a near 72 percent decrease in 
processing time over the past 4 years and was achieved despite significant regulatory 
changes, increased complexities across compliance findings, and general staff attrition. 
FSA aims to complete and issue the PRR to institutions within 75 days of completing the 
on-site review. 

As part of the program review protocol, institutions have an opportunity to 
formally respond to findings notated in the PRR. In cases where multiple complex file 
reviews served as the basis for adverse findings and whereas the institution needed to 
review all, or a significant number of, student records to respond to the issue(s) noted in 
the PRR, it is not uncommon for such institutions to request one or more extensions in 
filing their formal response. Generally, such extensions are granted to afford institutions 
optimal opportunity to respond to the finding(s). Once the institutional response is 
received, it must be reviewed to determine the effect on or potential closure of the finding 
and the .subsequent determination of any liabilities due to the Department. 

Accordingly, a Final Program Review Determination (FPRD) letter is issued to an 
institution to conclude the program review process and identifies the requisite findings 
and any associated liabilities due to the Department The FPRD provides instructions for 
the payment of liabilities and notifies the institution of its right to appeal the findings 
where appropriate. 

Similar to the efficiencies documented for the issuance of the PRRs, the 
processing time to issue FPRDs stemming from program review's (i.e., General 
Assessment Focused or Compliance Assurance) to requisite institutions improved from 
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an average of 325 days in fiscal year 2011 to an average of 100 days by fiscal year 2015. 
This represents a 69 percent decrease in the number of days to issue FPRDs to 
institutions. The chart below, showing General Assessment, Focused, and Compliance 
Assurance Reviews, depicts these improvements in both elements of the standard 
program review process. 

General As.sessment, Focused and Compliance Assurance Review Times 
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FSA continues to assess and adapt work assignments, review operational 
approaches, and augment staff training to aid in the efficient resolution of program 
reviews. That said, FSA reiterates that very complex reviews with extensive findings 
and/or approved extensions for institutions to generate supporting materials can 
contribute to delays in issuing reports and may result in concerns about timeliness as 
expressed to the committee. 

FSA Steps to Strengthen Response to Accreditor Sanctions 
Question. In answers for the record from the joint subcommittee hearing 
examining FSA as a performance-based organization, FSA stated they consider the 
information received regarding accreditor sanctions in their program reviews. In a report 
reissued on January 22, 2015, GAO claimed in order to strengthen the Department's 
oversight of schools. Department staff needed to consistently review, record, and respond 
to accreditor sanction information and clarify its guidance on how the agency will 
respond to specific accreditor sanctions. What specific steps has FSA taken to strengthen 
this process? Why is there a conflict of information between what GAO reported and the 
answer you provided? 

Answer. FSA does not believe there to be an inherent conflict in the answers for 
the record from the November 2015 joint subcommittee hearing and the 
recommendations noted in GAO Audit 15-59, "Higher Education: Education Should 
Strengthen Oversight of Schools and Accreditors," as FSA had completed the 
implementation of its corrective actions stemming from the agency recommendations 
noted in the requisite audit by October 2015. The Department's Office of Postsecondary 
Education (OPE) was the principal office responsible for implementing the findings 
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contained in the audit; however, FSA responded to several of the recommendations 
contained in the report. Please see the CAP document for further details and information 
on the action items associated with each of GAO's recommendations. 

As part of the planning and preparation for an institutional program review, FSA's 
Program Compliance staff contacts the requisite accreditor to obtain any information that 
the accreditor may have regarding the institution. The response becomes part of the 
official "work papers" that guide and document the program review. 

As a result of the specific recommendations stemming from GAO Audit 15-59, in 
October 2015, FSA's Program Compliance Group formally began incorporating 
accreditor adverse actions into the annual risk assessments used to select institutional 
program review candidates and subsequently updated its program review procedures and 
accompanying staff training to execute this change. Furthermore, FSA continues to work 
with the Accreditation Group within the Office of Postsecondary Education to 
standardize and automate the reporting processes of such adverse actions between 
accreditors and the Department. The Department recently published for public 
comment, httns:/.''www.federalregister.gov/articles/20 1 6/04/05/20 1 6-0770 1 /agenev- 
information-collection-activities-comment-reguest-accrediting-agencies-reDorting- 
activities , a clarification of required and requested reporting from accrediting agencies, 
including asking agencies to clearly identify negative and adverse actions to enable more 
timely information-sharing with FSA. 

Such enhancements were part of a set of recommendations generated by an 
interagency work group created in response to former Secretary Duncan's November 5, 
2015, announcement f www2.ed.gov/admins/finaid/accred/secvmeiTiol 1 0520 15. doc 
specifying executive actions and legislative proposals to "improve accreditors' and the 
Department's oversight activities." As part of those executive actions, the Secretary 
issued a memorandum charging FSA and the Office of Postsecondary Education with 
developing further recommendations in two specific areas: (1) improving information- 
sharing and coordination between the Department and accreditors, including ways to 
clarify and standardize terminology; and (2) clarifying the flexibility that accreditors may 
have to conduct risk-based reviews of the institutions they accredit. 

The Corrective Action Plan (CAP) associated with GAO Audit 15-59 and a 
memorandum dated January 20, 2016, outlining the joint program offices' 

recommendations and the actions FSA and OPE have implemented to date are included 
below. 
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Memorandum 

To; John Kirg, ActEg Secretan,' 

U-S- Depaitmeal ofEducataon 

From L}ts MahaSe, Dqjifl}'- Seoetan.' &r Poiry; Pkaing and !ai]D\’atiDn, 

Eteiested the Dites of As^tant Secretan^ &r Postsecondai)' Ediration 

James W. Rxecie 

Chief Operating Oficer, Federal Student Aid (FSA) 

Date; Jamsir)’ 20, 2016 

Subject; toeasiig Coordmation widL aixi Clanging Fkxfcility fer, Acaediors 

Robist accied^tbn andovexsi^t of postsecondary edixalunal mst^itions are apical to 
acHmriag quafit}' oiacoines for stidents and protectii^ students and ThE 

AdmiiiBffatioa has cousBtently enphasized the urgency of shared acton to sfrersaben 
accreditatioiL OnKo^ionber 5, 2015, former Secretai)- Arne Dmcan announced a set of 
e?®ruae acGom and legsiative proposals ‘to mprow accrediors* and foe Departmsri's 
owisi^t acfo.’foes aid move toward anetvfocus on student outcomes and transparency.''" 

As part of those execiittve actfons, foe Secretary issued a n^tnorandani cbargfog cmr offices wifo 
devebpiag forfoer recommendatiorfi h two specific areas; (0 iuproving irrfonnarion-sbarmg 
and coordinatioa between foe Departmexa and accreditors, tncludmg waj-s to daii^^ aid 
staidardjze temioobg}'; and (i) chrifyma the flexibility foat accreditors may ba\e to conduct 
nsk-based ie\iew5 of foe mstinufous they accredit We are pleased to sifomal those 
recoimendatiocs, as wefl as actions that we ha\e besiin to take, on those specific areas bebw. 

Gwen foe inpoitirce offoese hsues, we abo recommend addibonal actbns beyond those 
rebted to enhanced mformatfou sharing and mcreasing fiesfoihty. In parbctibr. wereconaiEnd 
tlwt Department staff corliniie to adxance actiom and reforms to increase foe rigor and flexfoility 
of accredsor, state, and federal processes, and to espbre odier actions foot foe Depanment can 
take to protect sttidents aid ta.'^iyCTS when foe Department or an acciediror has identifed 
problem atanimtitutba 

The» reconmendatioiB ha\e beendevebped by a workup grotp witii representatives from 
several Depaitjxent offices — the Office of Postsecondaiy Educatioa (OP©, FSA_ the Office of 
tte Unda’ Secretory (OUS). foe Office ofPiannmg. Ev'aluation. and Polrv' De’vebpmeiS 
(OPEPD), and foe Office of foie General CoiSBel (OGC) — and wifo, iput from a range of 
accTftiitors. All offous woik buik^ on foe actbns armoiioced m Novenfo^ — increasing 
transparency on accredior standards aib student oilcomes of the mstihfrions foaey' oversee and 
promotog greater attention to oitcomes m cmeii accreditoT review processes — arb the 
Depaitmenf's vagiig of Congress to take bgisfative action beyond foie scope ofthe Depaitmeit’& 
aufoorfry. 
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Protecting Data Security 

Question. Following the 0PM and OMB data breaches, 0MB launched a 30 day 
"cyber sprint" directing agencies to immediately take action to improve the resilience of 
Federal networks. OMB publicly released the results of the push for strong 
authentication. The Department of Education is one of four agencies that produced 
negative results on identity, credential, and access management, a negative 14 percent 
change. This is unacceptable. What are you doing to actually protect the sensitive 
information you have? 

Answer. Subsequent to the "cyber sprint", the Department of Education worked 
aggressively to implement two-factor authentication, specifically Personal Identity 
Verification (PIV) and PIV-I credentials for privileged users to address the negative 
results noted from the cyber sprint activities. As of March 31, 2016, 100 percent of 
privileged users, totaling 2,126, are now required to authenticate using two-factor 
authentication. The implementation included departmental employees, contractor support 
for the Department and FSA, and FSA third parties. Additionally, the Department and 
FSA implemented CyberArk as a tool to manage and monitor privileged user access and 
accounts in support of the cyber sprint activities to review privileged user access and 
activities on an ongoing basis. 

Ongoing and Completed Data Security Measures 

Question. Why did it take a "cyber sprint" to point out these concerns? How have 
you improved your internal controls to identify inadequacies in you information security? 

Answer. Since 2012, the Department identified cybersecurity gaps in technical 
capabilities, resources and personnel, and began a long-term plan to reduce the 
Department's overall cybersecurity risk. Among the initiatives in the long-term plan: an 
Education (Departmentwide) Security Operations Center (EDSOC) was established to 
manage the Department's security capabilities and incident response. The EDSOC began 
operations in August 2013. Also, the Department identified funding requirements to 
begin a Continuous Monitoring program to meet the Department of Homeland Security 
guidelines, and a data loss prevention capability, Web application firewalls, and a 
network access control capability were implemented. As a result of the plan, budget 
requests have significantly increased each year beginning in fiscal year 2014. The 
Department's internal realignment resulted in an additional $1 million in fiscal year 2014 
and a substantial program increase of $6 million in fiscal year 2016. The fiscal year 2017 
budget continues the trend of requesting additional resources to continue efforts to reduce 
information security risk. 

Protection of Sensitive Personal Information 

Question. Over the past few months, several deficiencies in the Department's IT 
security capabilities have come to light. To name a few: 

. In November 2015, the OIG released an audit report which found that 

Departmentwide information systems continued to be vulnerable to security 

threats; 
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• That same report found the Department was not effective in 4 of 1 0 cybersecurity 
areas and that improvements were needed in 7 of 1 0 cyberseciirity areas covered 
by the Federal Information Security Management Act (FISMA) reporting metrics; 

• The OiG concluded the report with 6 repeat findings and 10 repeat 
recommendations; and 

• The OIG has labeled IT security as a management challenge for the Department 
for 3 consecutive years now. 

These failures point to an incredibly dangerous systematic pattern of 
shortcomings in a time of increased cybersecurity threats. This is concerning given the 
gravity of the Department holding over 130 million unique social security numbers. What 
are you doing in this last year to fix this administration's inability to keep this information 
as safe as possible? 

Answer. Since the issuance of the fiscal year 2015 Federal Information Security 
Modernization Act (FISMA) report in November 2015, the Office of the Chief 
Information Officer (OCIO), in coordination with FSA and Department senior leadership 
is working to address the audit findings and recommendations issued by the OIG. OCIO 
and FSA are using a focused and disciplined approach to systemically resolve and 
address the root causes behind all cybersecurity related findings from both the fiscal year 
2015 FISMA audit and the fiscal year 2015 Financial Statement audit. Weekly OCIO and 
FSA meetings provide insight in the status of all open findings, completed actions, 
challenges in meeting estimated completion dates, and issues that impact/influence other 
findings and on-going projects. Bi-weekly reports of open findings and current actions 
are distributed to senior leadership for review. Additionally, senior leadership monthly 
meetings are held to discuss the open findings in-depth and address issues to identify 
solutions. 

The Department of Education has worked diligently to ensure that its systems, 
and the data and information processed, stored, and transmitted, operate in a safe and 
secure mode. During the past year, the Department has deployed several security tools 
and capabilities that have contributed to improving its operating environment. These tools 
and capabilities include: 

1. Network Access Control (NAC) capability providing secure access to 
Department network and information resources. 

2. Web Application Firewall (WAF) for monitoring and proactively 
slopping unauthorized outbound network traffic to include the 
transmission of sensitive or private information. 

3. Data Loss Prevention (DLP) capability allowing the Department to 
proactively identify where sensitive information is located and restrict 
its use to include emailing, copying, and printing. 

4. Expansion of the Trusted Internet Capability (TIC) and using 
associated DHS monitoring through the Einstein 3A program. 

5. Further deployment of enterprise-wide, two-factor authentication 
system access solutions. 
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6. Expansion of the ED Security Operations Center's (EDSOC) network 

monitoring and incident handling tools, procedures, authorities, and 
available information. 

Consumer Financial Protection Bureau and Accreditation 

Question. Section 496 of the Higher Education Act (HEA) and Title 34 of the 
Code of Federal Regulations set forth the process and conditions in which the 
Department recognizes an accrediting agency. This gives the Department sole jurisdiction 
of accreditors in the Federal space. Recently, the Consumer Financial Protection Bureau 
(CFPB) has attempted to take action against an accrediting agency by issuing a civil 
investigative demand, an action that is wildly outside of their authority as accreditors 
offer no financial services or products. What are you doing to protect the Department's 
jurisdiction over accrediting? What kind of precedent is set when the Department appears 
to be unable to do their job and willing for someone else to do it? 

Answer. Since taking office, this Administration has focused on improving 
college access, affordability, and outcomes for all students, and the Department has 
sought to significantly advance transparency and rigor in the accreditation system. We 
have also been working to identify and hold accountable in.stitutions that defraud, or fail 
to serve well, their students. We believe accreditors can serve as partners in this effort 
and have a critical role to play as part of the higher education "triad" of higher education 
oversight, along with the Department and States. Accreditation’s historic function serves 
as an important protection for both students and taxpayers by assuring the quality of our 
postsecondary educational system, and given its roots as a peer-based process for quality 
improvement, we believe accreditors have a platform for sharing ideas and improving 
practices across institutions. With broad agreement about the need for signillcant 
improvement in both the rigor and flexibility of accreditation, and a sense of urgency due 
to the pending reauthorization of the Higher Education Act, we see an opportunity for 
dialogue and action. In November 2015, we announced a series of executive actions and 
legislative proposals to strengthen accreditation and have since moved forward on the 
administrative steps we can pursue. We take our work in enforcing accrediting agencies' 
roles and responsibilities seriously, and will continue to improve the rigor in our own 
reviews of agencies' effectiveness. 

Related to this work, the Department is already engaged in cross-agency dialogue 
with a number of agencies through a task force, exploring some of the issues of common 
concern in higher education that relate to student, borrower, and taxpayer protections. For 
example, through Executive Order 13607, the Principles of Excellence for Educational 
Institutions Serving Service Members, Veterans, Spouses, and Other Family Members, 
the Administration has worked to protect our Nation's military families, including by 
conducting new, risk-based program reviews informed by students' complaints to focus 
enforcement efforts at the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Defense, Education and 
Justice, the Consumer Financial Protection Bureau, and the Federal Trade Commission. 
Most recently, the Department established an interagency task force to help ensure proper 
oversight of for-profit institutions of higher education. The task force includes members 
from the Departments of Justice, Treasury and Veterans Affairs, as well as the Consumer 
Financial Protection Bureau, Federal Trade Commission, and the Securities and 
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Exchange Commission. Given the important responsibilities each of these Federal 
agencies has, the agencies will leverage their resources and expertise to assist one 
another, thereby making the best use of scarce resources and better protecting the 
interests of students and taxpayers. 

While the statute the Department implements in recognizing accrediting agencies 
is the Higher Education Act of 1965, which governs the Department's Federal recognition 
function, it contains no provisions limiting jurisdiction that other State and Federal 
agencies may have under the Federal or State statutes they administer. 

Pre-School, Early Education and the Every Student Succeeds Act (ESSA) 

Question. Currently, 45 states and the District of Columbia have some type of 
preschool program, not to mention the variety of local and private programs benefiting 
kids across the country. Given these existing investments in early education programs, 
Congress, in ESSA, paved the way for states to strengthen coordination between these 
programs and to identify areas for programs to improve, before simply throwing scarce 
resources at another new preschool program that we are not sure will work. Can you 
share how you are working with HHS to help states and nonprofits lead the way by not 
creating another new program or dictating strict Federal requirements .such as those 
proposed under the "Preschool for All?" 

Answer, The Department has long demonstrated its commitment to help States 
better coordinate and improve the quality of their early learning systems; indeed this was 
the focus of the Department's successful Race to the Top — Early Learning Challenge, 
which was implemented Jointly with the Department of Health and Human Services. The 
Preschool Development Grants program was created in 2014 to build State and local 
capacity to implement preschool for 4-year olds from low- and moderate- income 
families. The program, which is also jointly administered with HHS, has made grants to 
18 States, allowing over 200 communities the support to provide an estimated 120,000 
children access to high-quality preschool in the first 3 years. Through this program, 
States are working to develop high-quality preschool programs and expand access to 
more children. 

The President's 2017 Budget funds Preschool Development Grants (PDG) at 
$350 million to support both the final year of the first cohort of 18 States and new grants 
under the program's authority in ESSA. Under ESSA, the program will continue to be 
jointly administered by ED and HHS and the new grants will focus on improving the 
overall quality of State preschool programs while improving coordination across early 
learning systems and increasing parent choice and knowledge about these programs. 
Ensuring that all children have access to high quality preschool programs will require 
partnership between the Federal and State governments, along with engagement among a 
broad set of high-quality providers. 

We strongly believe, based on decades of experience and solid research, that 
increasing access to high-quality preschool, which is also an authorized activity under the 
ESSA PDG program, is one of the best investments we can make in our education 
system. Unfortunately, we have a significant unmet need for services across this 
Nation — only about 40 percent of 4-year olds eligible for Head Start are enrolled in those 
services and only about one third of 4-year olds have access to State preschool programs. 
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These rates are even lower for children eligible for child care services under the Child 
Care and Development Block Grant. 

The fiscal year 2017 Budget request reflects the Administration's overall strategy 
to expand access to high quality early learning programs by improving the quality of 
existing programs and expanding the availability of high quality early learning 
opportunities. This means investing in Head Start and child care while helping States to 
build high quality preschool opportunities for 4-year olds. 

The President's Preschool for All proposal is voluntary, and would support State 
efforts to ensure all low-income 4-year olds have access to quality preschool and includes 
similar elements as the PDG program for which 36 States applied. Such widespread 
support reflects the bipartisan recognition of the importance of high-quality preschool. 
Preschool for All has also generated strong bipartisan support among governors and 
mayors who understand that universal preschool education offers the highest return on 
investment of virtually any education program, and we will continue to work to secure 
support and funding for Preschool for All in the Congress. 

Direct Loan Service Manual 

Question. The fiscal year 2016 Omnibus Appropriations bill required the 
Department to create a common manual for all Direct Loan servicers by March I, 2016, 
so student loan servicers were operating in a similar fashion and borrowers were 
receiving similar treatment. What is the status of this manual? 

Answer. As part of the new procurement process to recompete the servicing 
contracts, which began on April 4, 2016, with the posting of a request for proposals, we 
will develop a common set of servicing requirements consistent with the Student Aid Bill 
of Rights and the Joint Statement of Principles released by ED, CFPB, and Treasury. 
These detailed requirements will meet the intent of a common manual by creating a 
common borrower experience and standardizing all processes and procedures. Creating 
this common set of standards and requirements outside of the recompete would be 
prohibitively expensive because each additional requirement would have to be negotiated 
and paid for across all 10 of our current servicers separately. 

FSA Complaint System 

Question. The Office of Federal Student Aid announced its intent to create a new 
complaint system to be implemented by next year. What types of complaints will be 
allowed in this system? Will institutions be allowed to submit complaints against the 
Department to address their concerns with how FSA is acting as a partner? How is this 
complaint system different than the complaint system being set up at the CFPB and 
through the system established at the Department's Office of the Ombudsman? 

Answer, The Enterprise Complaint System will accept complaints, positive 
feedback, and allegations of suspicious activity from customers of Title IV aid programs, 
or their designated representatives, related to the Title IV Federal financial aid 
experience. The system has the capability to transfer some out-of-scope complaints to the 
correct party in a process that is seamless to the customer. For example, if a customer 
were to submit a complaint related to a private student loan, FSA staff would provide that 
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complaint to the Consumer Financial Protection Bureau (CFPB) and inform the customer 
of this transfer, as well as additional information for follow-up. 

The Enterprise Complaint System is intended for customers of Title IV aid 
programs, and not FSA partners, including institutions of higher education. 
Representatives of institutions participating in Title IV programs may continue to utilize 
existing channels within FSA's Program Compliance and Business Operations units to 
submit feedback about their partnership with FSA. 

The Enterprise Complaint System is being developed as a result of the 
Administration's mandate in the President's Student Aid Bill of Rights from March 2015, 
to "create a responsive student feedback system [...] to give students and borrowers a 
simple and straightforward way to file complaints and provide feedback about Federal 
student loan lenders, servicers, collections agencies, and institutions ofhigher education." 
As noted in the Student Aid Bill of Rights, as a result of this new system, "[sjtudents and 
borrowers will be able to ensure that their complaints will be directed to the right party 
for timely resolution, and the Department of Education will be able to more quickly 
respond to issues and strengthen its efforts to protect the integrity of the student financial 
aid programs." Additionally, the Enterprise Complaint System will be able to accept 
complaints against various entities - such as internal FSA business units as well as 
institutions of higher education - that are not included within the CFPB's system. 
Regarding the Office of the Ombudsman, the Enterprise Complaint System is intended to 
collect feedback - including complaints, positive feedback, and allegations of suspicious 
activity - while the Ombudsman is intended to help customers resolve a dispute. If FSA 
staff determines that a complaint submitted to the Enterprise Complaint System is more 
appropriately managed as a dispute within the Ombudsman process, that complaint will 
be seamlessly escalated to the Ombudsman process and the customer will be notified. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. LOU BARLETTA 
Loan Servicer Metrics 

Question. I am pleased the Department has indicated that the allocations of new 
loans to the loan servicers will only be in place temporarily and it has acknowledged the 
current allocation does not fairly reflect the relative performance of all of the loan 
servicers. How will the Department be conducting its evaluation of alternative allocation 
methodologies? Will the Department be revising the categories of loan servicer metrics to 
allow for a more fair comparison? Will the Department involve outside experts, for 
example in statistical weighting, to assist in developing the new measurements? 

Answer. We are still in the process of determining how best to adjust our 
performance metrics and allocation process to account for differences across servicer 
portfolios. We reached out to all of our loan servicers in March 2016, for suggestions on 
how best to reflect these differences and are reviewing their responses and other, 
internally generated, options. Our internal data and statistical analysis group is actively 
involved in this review process; we do not plan to engage outside experts beyond the 
servicers themselves. Once we have completed the review, we will select an approach 
and give the servicers an opportunity to provide feedback. We will publicly post our 
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calculations and the results of both our initial and subsequent allocations, as has been our 
standard practice with previous results and allocations. 

Servicer Capacity and Borrower Risk 

Question. As part of its design of new measurements, how will the Department 
factor in the capacity of loan servicers? What steps will the Department take to ensure it 
minimizes the risk to borrowers whose loans may be allocated to loan servicers that lack 
sufficient capacity to provide appropriate service? Will the Department factor in the 
potential harm that may come to borrowers because of the challenges that could be faced 
by the not-for-profit servicers and by the increased likelihood that their loans may need to 
be transferred to another loan servicer when a new procurement for loan servicing is 
completed? 

Answer. .As required by the Consolidated Appropriations Act of 2016, as part of 
our allocation process we will assess the capacity of each servicer to manage and process 
new and existing borrower accounts. We have experience working with each of our 
servicers and are already familiar with their systems and capabilities. Regardless, we 
have requested, received, and conducted an initial review of capacity plans from all of 
our servicers to assess the reasonability and risk of each servicer's staffing, training, 
system, and other resource planning. Based on our experience and our initial assessment 
of the capacity plans, we are confident that all of our servicers can manage and process 
projected borrower account allocations for the next few months, while the volume of new 
accounts is relatively low. While we continue the process of completing and documenting 
our capacity assessment, we will monitor each servicer’s performance closely and can 
modify or discontinue allocations on short notice if any issues arise. Our plan is to 
complete and document the capacity review, as well any adjustments or changes to the 
metrics, by June 30, 2016. 

We will also develop a transition plan related to the ongoing loan servicing 
procurement that focuses on minimizing risk for borrowers at all servicers and ensuring 
that high-quality service level are maintained as volume shifts from existing vendors to 
those that receive new awards, 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. MIKE BISHOP 

DC Opportunity Scholars Program (OSP) Funding Status 

Question. Secretary King, the Department is currently holding millions in 
appropriated funds for the D.C. Opportunity Scholarship Program - a program Congress 
ha.s consistently funded since 2004. These funds are intended to be used for new 
scholarships so that more children from low income DC families can access the program. 

1 understand the administrator already has around 1,600 new applications for the 2016- 
2017 school year. When will these important funds be made available? 

Answer. To ensure that all current OSP scholarship recipients have the support 
necessary to continue in their chosen school without their tenure in the school being 
disrupted, the Department determines the extent to which funds are available for new 
awards by first taking into account the future needs of all current scholarship students. 
Preserving carryover funds is the best way to ensure the continuity of the education of 
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current scholarship students. The Office of Management and Budget estimates that the 
carryover balance for OSP scholarships would be exhausted and zeroed out within 
3 school years absent additional appropriations. Given that funding all current OSP 
students through each student's tenure in his or her OSP school would require significant 
additional funds in future years, the Department determined that families currently in the 
OSP would benefit from the stability provided by preserving a carryover balance. 

DCOSP Eligibility 

Question. To participate in the DCOSP, families must live in the District and meet 
certain income requirements. These are the only requirements within statute. Has the 
Department placed additional eligibility requirements onto entry in the program? If so, 
what are these requirements and why does the Department feel it has the authority to go 
beyond the statutory language? 

Answer. Since 2012, the scholarship selection process has begun with a 
determination of an applicant's eligibility in accordance with the statutory definition of 
"Eligible Student" set forth in Section 3013(3) of the SOAR Act. All applications 
received, including applications from students who attended private school during the 
previous year, are reviewed by the grantee to determine whether they meet the definition 
of "Eligible Student." If they do, they are considered eligible to receive a scholarship. 

Once an applicant is deemed eligible for a scholarship, the application is 
evaluated to determine whether the applicant met one or more of the SOAR Act priorities 
set forth in Section 3006 of the Act. As you are aware. Section 3006(1), requires that the 
Department give priority in awarding scholarships to: 

(A) eligible students who, in the school year preceding the .school year for which 
the eligible students are .seeking a scholarship, attended an elementary school or 
secondary school identified for improvement, corrective action, or restructuring under 
section 1 1 16 ofthe Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 6316); 

(B) students who have been awarded a scholarship in a preceding year under the 
OSP, but who have not used the scholarship, including eligible students who were 
provided notification of selection for a scholarship for school year 2009-2010, which was 
later rescinded in accordance with direction from the Secretary of Education; and 

(C) students who.se household includes a sibling or other child who is already 
participating in the program of the eligible entity under the OSP, regardless of whether 
such students have, in the past, been assigned as members of a control study group for the 
purposes of an evaluation under section 3009(a).... 

In addition. Sections 3006(2) and (3) require that the Department "target 
resources to students and families that lack the financial resources to take advantage of 
available educational options; and ... provide students and families with the widest range 
of educational options." 

The Department has also taken into account current students' future needs and 
future evaluation-related concerns in establishing the protocols for this year's new OSP 
scholarships. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. BRADLEY BYRNE 

Community College and Workforce Demands 

Question. ! see the budget calls for $61 billion in mandatory funding over 
10 years to make community college free. As the former Chancellor of Alabama's 2-year 
college system I have seen what works at the institutional level and what helps students 
attain the skills they need to get a job upon completion of their program. With such a 
large price tag and no targeted effort to connect students with the workforce demands in 
their area, how can you ensure this is in the best interest of America's students, and 
taxpayers? Why is another program, layered on what we already have out there, 
necessary? 

Answer. Today, there are approximately 100 million American adults without any 
postsecondary education or training; yet by 2020, an estimated 65 percent of job openings 
will require postsecondary education or training, and the number of jobs requiring some 
level of higher education is expected to grow more rapidly in the next decade than those 
that do not. In spite of this, many States continue to disinvest in higher education. In the 
past 35 years, State and local appropriations have shrunk from 80 percent of revenue per 
full-time student at public higher education institutions to almo.st 50 percent. Pulling back 
on higher education investment hurts economic growth in the States and in our Nation's 
economy as a whole. 

As a result of these challenges. Federal investments like the America's College 
Promise proposal are needed to ensure that Americans are able to meet the demands of a 
growing global economy. The proposal would create a Federal and State partnership that 
provides a new source of higher education funding to States but in turn requires them to 
do their part by: maintaining their higher education spending, matching a portion of the 
Federal funding, and allocating their funds, in part, based on college performance. 
Community colleges w'ill be expected to: offer academic programs that fully transfer to 
public 4-year in.stitutions; align occupational training programs with workforce needs; 
and adopt promising and evidence-based institutional reforms and innovative practices to 
improve student outcomes. 

The America’s College Promise proposal is modeled after a free community 
college program in Tennessee, Tennessee Promise. In its first year, approximately 58,000 
students applied for the program. As a result, Tennessee had the highest year-over-year 
gain of any State in the percentage of students who applied for Federal financial aid. The 
America's College Promise proposal could provide similar results in all participating 
States and ensure our citizens have access to knowledge and skills they need to compete 
in our global economy. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. BUDDY CARTER 

Institutional Private Loan Requirements 

Question. Under the Higher Education Opportunity Act enacted in 2008, colleges 
and universities choosing to maintain a list of preferred lenders for private education 
loans must comply with a set of complicated disclosures and reporting requirements. This 
has resulted in many schools simply ending counseling .students and parents on various 
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sources of financial aid needed and available to finance their post-secondary education, 
including low-cost private loans offered by state and nonprofit organizations. The Task 
Force on Federal Regulation of Higher Education, spearheaded by Sens, Lamar 
Ale,xander and Barbara Mikulski, noted that the preferred lender list rules "are overly 
prescriptive and create barriers to providing information about non-Title IV loan 
programs with favorable terms for students." Given other reforms in the law (such as 
gifting prohibitions), is it time to take a hard look at those provisions and find ways to 
better help students and parents to learn about programs that might be better for them 
financially? 

Answer. Congress included this provision in the Higher Education Opportunity 
Act in response to inappropriate relationships between schools and lenders (both in the 
Federal Family Education Loan program and lenders of private education loans) that 
placed the interests of schools and lenders before the best interests of borrowers. The 
regulations mirror the statutory language and ensure an informed student loan borrower, 
borrower choice of lender, transparency and high ethical standards in the student lending 
process, and a selection of preferred lenders based on the best interests of borrowers. The 
definitions, disclosures, code of conduct and reporting requirements are all statutory 
requirements and are repeated, almost verbatim, in the Department's regulations. The 
statute and regulations provide common sense steps to ensure that students receive 
transparent information about private student loans from their schools and prevent 
inappropriate relationships from reoccurring. The FSA checklist for schools can be found 
at: https://ifap.ed. itov/gadocs/lnstitutionalEliaibilitv/ Activity's IE. doc . Nothing in the law 
or regulations prevents schools from providing information about non-Title IV loan 
programs, and thus, not providing a preferred lender list is a decision schools make 
themselves. 


Non-Federal Loan Options 

Question. There are great non-Federal loans out there - my home State of 
Georgia, for example, offers a 1 percent interest rate while loans are in good standing. I'm 
concerned that students aren't hearing about better loans because these lists are so 
burdensome for institutions. Are you doing anything at all to help ensure students hear 
about these types of loans? If so, please explain in detail the efforts that are being made to 
elevate awareness of these loan programs. 

Answer. The Department is working to ensure that students have the information 
they need to make good decisions when it comes to borrowing. We encourage non- 
Federal lenders to work with institutions of higher education to be included in preferred 
lender lists, in accordance with the law and regulations. Moreover, nothing prevents or 
prohibits private lenders from disseminating information about their products to 
consumers. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. VIRGINIA FOXX 
PCA Cancellations 

Question. The current procurement process for the unrestricted pool of private 
collection agencies has seen a canceled Request for Proposals and multiple deadline 
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extensions since we last asked about it at our hearing with FSA in November. Given that 
PCAs need to make staffing and other important decisions so they can best serve 
borrowers, can you explain the reason for the cancellation and the delays, and tell us 
when you expect to complete this procurement and award contracts? 

Answer, There were at least ten protests filed in the course of the procurement 
before it was cancelled. These filings were the primary cause of the delays to the 2013 
unrestricted .solicitation. The Department cancelled that solicitation and issued a new 
solicitation (ED-FSA-16-R-0009) due to changes in the Government’s requirements, 
which necessitated significant revisions to the terms of the solicitation. These changes, in 
the judgment of the Contracting Officer, would have exceeded what the offerors 
reasonably could have anticipated through an amendment to the existing solicitation. 
Further, additional sources might have submitted offers had the substance of these 
amendments been known to them. Firms who requested to receive notifications regarding 
the solicitation via FedBizOpps received notification of both the cancellation and the 
posting of the new solicitation. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. MARCIA FUDGE 
Student Debt 

Question. There is currently $1.3 trillion in outstanding national student loan debt, 
and our youngest generation carries an average student debt balance of $35,000 per 
person. Many student loan repayment options hinder our graduates from fully 
participating in the local and global economy due to their monthly payment demands. 
What funding requests are being made to help students better manage their loan 
repayment, so they can have the quality of life they worked ,so hard to achieve by 
obtaining a college education? 

Answer. Since President Obama took office, the Administration has taken 
significant steps to ease the burden of student loan debt by expanding the loan repayment 
options available to borrowers to manage their student debt, and by ensuring borrowers 
can cap their student loan payments at 10 percent of their monthly discretionary income. 
In addition, the Department conducts significant outreach to inform students of the 
repayment options available to them. The most recent data show about 4.8 million 
borrowers enrolled in an income-driven repayment plan — a 140 percent increase since 
December 2013 — and declines in the number of borrowers taking hardship deferments or 
forbearances, and fewer borrowers delinquent on their loan payments, in addition, the 
Department has conducted, and continues to impletnent, significant outreach efforts to 
inform student loan borrowers of their repayment options, including the protections of 
Pay As You Earn and related income-driven repayment plans. 

Despite those efforts and some promising results, choosing and enrolling in the 
right repayment plan is complicated by the numerous repayment plans authorized and 
required by law to be offered to borrowers. The Administration proposes, in its 2017 
Budget, to work with Congress to create a single, simple, and better-targeted income- 
driven repayment plan. That plan will simplify borrowers' experiences and allow for 
easier selection of a repayment plan that helps borrowers to manage their debt, while 
reducing program complexity and targeting benefits to ensure program effectiveness. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. LUKE MESSER 
PTAC Support Requirements 

Question. The Department's Privacy and Technical Assistance Center (PTAC) has 
been a helpful source of information and support for schools all across the country. In the 
President's Budget, there was a call for greater resources for PTAC. What level of 
support do you need to help ensure more schools are benefiting from PTAC's resources? 
Also, will any of the additional funding that Congress provided last year for the 
Department's administrative budget for fiscal year 2016 be used to expand PTAC's 
services to schools? 

Answer, The Department agrees that the PTAC is meeting the privacy challenges 
of the school community across the country. PTAC consists of both Federal employees — 
funded from ED's salaries and expenses (S&E) funds and from contractor resources — 
funded from the National Activities funds from the Statewide Longitudinal Data Systems 
(SLDS) grant program. 

In fiscal year 2016, additional S&E funding was used, in part, for additional staff 
to support our student privacy initiatives (including PTAC), and contractor technical 
support for PTAC will cost approximately $1.6 million. For fiscal year 2017, we have 
submitted a new budget initiative to further improve student privacy enforcement and to 
provide additional, enhanced technical assistance for schools, districts, and State 
Educational Agencies. If the additional funding is approved in fiscal year 2017, 
additional FTEs will be hired and continued contract funding of approximately 
$1.7 million, per year, will be needed. 

Additionally, the contract resources that support PTAC's operations are currently 
funded through the SLDS National Activities funds; should the SLDS Grant Program 
funds be reduced or eliminated, an alternate funding .source will be needed to guarantee 
the continued effectiveness of PTAC's technical assistance operations for the education 
community. 


QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. RICK ALLEN 
TCPA Reform and Student Loans 

Question. Last year, Congress enacted the Bipartisan Budget Act, which included 
an important provision allowing the Federal Government and its contractors to use 
predictive dialing. As the Department has noted, this change is an important way to 
strengthen the Federal student loan servicing and collections system and improve 
borrower communication, and it has long been supported by the Administration. Have 
you or your staff weighed in with FCC Chairman Wheeler in support of TCPA reform? 
What steps are you taking to ensure this law gets implemented in a way that will ensure 
student loan borrowers are able to receive the support and assistance they need in a 
timely manner from their student loan servicer? 

Answer. We have been in contact with FCC representatives to provide technical 
assistance, explain our programs and their intent, and the importance of being able to 
provide for both pre- and post-delinquent borrowers to ensure each borrower is aware. 
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based on their unique circumstance, of all available repayment options and benefits to 
meet their financial obligation. Once FCC guidance is finalized, we will work with our 
loan servicers and collection agencies to ensure that their procedures take full advantage 
of any additional flexibility to help borrowers effectively manage their debt, 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. TODD ROKITA 

Third-Party Servicers and Dear Colleague Letters 

Question. I have a question about the Department's process of issuing Dear 
Colleague Letters in lieu of, or before, formal regulations. Last year, the Department 
released a Dear Colleague Letter expanding the definition of '"third-party servicer" and 
the reporting requirements for those institutions and providers that manage parts of the 
financial aid system and provide specialized support services to students. Also, as part of 
an amicus brief filed in a lawsuit in Indiana, the Department noted that it was prohibiting 
guaranty agencies from assessing collection costs in certain circumstances, and promptly 
issued a Dear Colleague Letter to this effect. Both items were issued outside of the 
normal regulatory process, exceeding the Department's regulatory authority and opening 
up these financial aid organizations to increased liability because of the Department's 
constantly-changing directives. Why has the Department chosen to circumvent its formal 
regulatory process? 

Answer. The Department uses Dear Colleague Letters to ensure that program 
participants are aware of developments in the programs and, in some cases, to remind 
participants of applicable legal requirements, including the Department's interpretations 
of our regulations. The issuance of this guidance is fully consistent with the Department's 
legal authority. The Department does not use Dear Colleague Letters to address matters 
which must be addressed through regulations. 

Upward Re-estimatcs 

Question. This year 's Budget includes an upward re-estimate on the overall costs 
of Direct Loans by $7.7 billion. Last year, it was nearly $22 billion. How does the 
Department define these re-estimates? What is the proportion of these increasing costs 
due to income-driven repayment? Are interest rate fluctuations accounted for in the 
Department and OMB's methodology? 

Answer, Subsidy reestimates are made on direct loans and loan guarantees that 
have been disbursed. There are two types of reestimates; 

• Interest rate reestimates, for differences between di.scount rate assumptions at 
the time of formulation (the same assumption is used at the time of obligation 
or commitment) and the actual interest rate(s) tor the year(s) of disbursement; 

• Technical reestimates, for changes in technical assumptions. 

For the fiscal year 2017 Budget approximately 37 percent of the total $7.7 billion 
Direct Loan reestimate was attributable to updates in the income driven repayment model 
as well as updated assumptions on participation in the income driven repayment plans. 
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Enrollment Factor in Upward Re-Estimates 

Question. The budget indicates increasing enrollment in income-driven repayment 
(IDR) plans are a factor in the increasing cost re-estimates. Does the Department expect 
IDR enrollment to continue to increase? If so, what are the projections for increased costs 
for taxpayers? 

Answer, The Department continues to closely monitor repayment plan usage and 
will revisit our IDR enrollment assumptions accordingly. Any changes to those 
assumptions will be based on the most recently available data and will be reflected in the 
fiscal year 20 1 8 Budget. 


Public Service Loan Forgiveness 

Question. The Budget states the proposed cap of $57,500 for Public Service Loan 
Forgiveness (PSLF) is ''to protect against institutional practices that may further increase 
student indebtedness," Please describe these practices in greater detail. Do loans to the 
full cost of attendance that carry a forgiveness benefit, such as Grad PLUS Loans, 
heighten the Department's concerns with these practices? Absent a cap on PSLF, what 
can the Department do to limit these institutional practices? 

Answer. The proposed cap on Public Service Loan Forgiveness was established at 
$57,500 because that amount is the maximum amount that an independent undergraduate 
student may borrow. The Department believes that this cap, along with preventing 
payments made under non-income driven repayment plans from being applied toward 
PSLF, will help protect against institutional practices that may further increase student 
indebtedness, while ensuring the program provides generous relief for students 
committed to public service. Loan forgiveness should be targeted to students with the 
greatest need; centering the proposed cap on forgiveness at the undergraduate borrowing 
limit focuses the benefits of the program on the neediest borrowers and discourages over- 
borrowing caused by tuition inflation, as has been reported at some elite graduate 
institutions. 

The Administration is proud of its record in, and commitment to, an affordable 
higher education. Over the course of his Administration, President Obama has focused on 
investing and improving student aid, ending student loan subsidies for private financial 
institutions and banks and delivering $60 billion in savings to students and their families, 
including increasing the maximum Pell Grant award by more than $1,000, creating and 
extending the American Opportunity Tax Credit, making loans more affordable, and 
helping borrowers manage their education debt. Our Budget's overall package of 
initiatives helps to make all types of college more affordable. We look forward to 
working w'ith Congress in pursuing these key initiatives and reforms as it continues work 
on the Budget and the Higher Education Act reauthorization. 

Consolidation Loans 

Question. The Department's Budget Justification indicates Direct Consolidation 
Loans "have increased substantially," but also states there is no definitive explanation for 
this increase. Does the Department plan to explore this issue further? 
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Answer. The Department plans to continue monitoring Direct Consolidation Loan 
activity carefully and will conduct further analysis as appropriate. 

Consolidation Loan Delinquency and Default 

Question. What proportion of borrowers with Direct Consolidation Loans had 
loans in delinquency and default that were combined into a Direct Consolidation Loan? 

Answer. In Award Year 2015 there were a total of $25.62 billion Direct 
Consolidation Loan dollars disbursed that could be attributed to an underlying loan that 
was a federally managed Direct loan or federally managed FFEL loan. Of that total, 
$790 million had an underlying loan that was held by Debt Management Collection 
System (DMCS) (in default), which is 3.1 percent of the total (based on dollars). Note, 
however, these numbers do not include Direct Consolidation Loan portions that were 
attributed to underlying Perkins or Commercial FFEL loans. Also note that underlying 
loans could not be identified for approximately $6.56 billion of the Direct Consolidation 
disbursements in Award Year 2015 and w'ere, therefore, not included in the total. 

Repeating Defaults on Consolidation Loans 

Question. The Budget indicates 18-19 percent of borrowers will default on their 
consolidation loans. How many of these defaults are "re-defaulters" who had previously 
defaulted on the underlying loans? 

Answer, We forecast that approximately 27 percent of Direct Consolidation Loan 
dollars will enter default came from underlying loans that had previously defaulted. 

Consolidation Projections 

Question. If two-thirds of all Direct Consolidation Loan volume is enrolled in 
income-driven repayment and the average loan is $60,000, what are the Department's 
projections for the forgiveness of these loans? 

Answer. The following table provides the requested information. 

Projected Distribution of Outcomes of IDR Borrowers: All Cohorts Through FY 2026 
Includes Only Borrowers Estimated to Complete Their Full Repayment Period 



Not in PAYE* 

In PAYE 

Public Sector Loan Forgiveness 

29.9% 

30.8% 

Loan Paid Off 

31.9% 

16.7% 

Balance Remaining Less than Original Amount Borrowed 

23.1% 

37.2% 

Balance Remaining Larger than Original Amount Borrowed 

15.1% 

15.4% 


* Because borrowers can switch between the Income Contingent Repayment 
(ICR), Income-Based Repayment (IBR), and Revised Pay As You Earn (REPAYE) 
repayment plans while in repayment, it is not possible to separately estimate outcomes for 
each plan separately. Pay As You Earn (PAYE) is only available to certain borrowers 
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and, while borrowers could choose one of the other IDR plans, none are expected to do so 
because F^AYE has the most generous provisions. 

Among borrowers through the fiscal year 2026 cohort completing their repayment 
terms and not receiving Public Sector Loan Forgiveness, it is estimated that: 

• They will borrow $295 billion. 

• They will repay $386 billion over their entire repayment period. 

• They will end up with a balance of $224 billion. 

Among borrowers through the fiscal year 2026 cohort expected to receive Public 
Sector Loan Forgiveness, it is estimated that: 

• They will borrow $146 billion. 

• They wall repay $89 billion prior to receiving forgiveness. 

• They will end up with a balance of $166 billion. 

Median Consolidation Loan 

Question. What is the median Direct Consolidation Loan? 

Answer. For Direct Consolidation Loans disbursed between Award Year 2011 
and Award Year 2015 the median amount disbursed per borrow'er over the course of that 
period was $29,000. 


Consolidation Repayment Rate 

Question. What is the projected repayment rate across the entire Direct 
Consolidation Loan portfolio? 

Answer. Repayment rates can be defined several different ways. In the past few 
years, the Department has released repayment rates for the College Scorecard and 
Gainful Employment regulations. The repayment rate element for the Scorecard depicts 
the fraction of borrowers at an institution who have not defaulted on their Federal loans 
and who are making progress in paying them down (i.e. have paid down at least $1 in the 
principal balance on their loans) after leaving school. The rates are available for I, 3, 5, 
and 7 years after leaving school. In a similar fashion, the Gainful Employment regulation 
released repayment rates that were borrow'er-based measures that determined the number 
of borrowers, on a program level, that entered repayment in a 2-year cohort period and 
made progress in paying them down similar to the College Scorecard calculation. 

The Department does not project a total repayment rate for Direct Loan Consolidations in 
the same manner as the borrower-based elements listed above. Direct Loan costs are 
displayed using subsidy rates which estimate long-term costs to the Government 
calculated on a net present value basis, excluding administrative costs. These subsidy 
rates are a percentage of the value of all of the underlying loans that were made by cohort 
of origination. Subsidy rates include borrowers that are in a repayment status as well as 
the expected losses the Government might incur when borrowers fail to repay their loans. 
The Department publishes subsidy rates by loan type (which include Consolidation 
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Loans) in the President's Budget Appendix document which can be found on page 130 of 
the following link: 

httDs://vvvvvv, whitehouse.gov/sites/defaiilt/files/onib/budget/fv20 1 7/assets/tables.pdf 

Consolidation Loan Statistics and Figures 

Question. Please provide the following information on the Direct Consolidation 
Loan program: 

• Percentage current on repayment 

• Percentage 30-90 days delinquent 

• Percentage 90+ days delinquent 

• Percentage in default 

Answer. Among Direct Consolidation Loans in repayment (which is 66.8 percent 
of the entire Direct Consolidation Loan portfolio), 87.7 percent were current, 5,5 percent 
were 31-90 days delinquent, and 6.7 percent w'ere 91+ days delinquent. Among the entire 
Direct Consolidation Loan portfolio, 9.1 percent were in default, All percentages are 
based on dollars and calculated as of April 1-3, 2016. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. GLENN THOMPSON 
Portfolio Servicer Selection 

Question. 1 understand the Department intends to pursue a new allocation of 
student loans to servicers in July that w'ill be based on new metrics. How does the 
Department plan to ensure that the new measurements to servicer performance are 
justifiable, given the vastly different nature of the portfolios serviced by the Title IV 
Additional Servicers and the not-for-profit servicers? Will you release your draft metrics 
to stakeholders for feedback before utilizing the new metrics? 

Answer. We reached out to all of our loan servicers in March 2016, for 
suggestions on how best to reflect differences among portfolios in our performance 
metric and allocation process and are in the process of reviewing their responses and 
other, internally generated, options. Once we have completed this review, we will select 
an approach and give the servicers an opportunity to provide feedback. We will publicly 
post our calculations and the results of both our initial and subsequent allocations, as has 
been our standard practice with previous results and allocations. 

Federal Role in Career and Technical Education 

Question. The Administration proposed the creation of a new, duplicative grant 
program designed to encourage innovation in career and technical education. This is yet 
another example of the Department attempting to expand its control over state and local 
education decisions. Why does the administration continue to believe that the Federal 
Government is better than the States at identifying and encouraging quality programs? 

Answer. The Administration's longstanding reauthorization proposal for the Carl 
D. Perkins Career and Technical Education Act (GTE) includes a CTE innovation fund 
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that would make available additional Federal resources to support partnerships between 
CTE programs and business and industry designed to promote innovation and reform in 
CTE as well as to replicate the success of proven models. The CTE Innovation Fund 
would provide a source of venture capital that would empower State and local CTE 
leaders to develop, test, evaluate, and expand their own creative ideas for more effective 
CTE programming outside the constraints and requirements governing the use of State 
formula grant funds. We believe that supporting State and local innovation is a critical 
Federal role in education, and that a CTE Innovation Fund modeled after the 
Department's successful Investing in Innovation (i3) program is an appropriate way to 
fuifill that role. For fiscal year 2017, we are proposing $75 million in first-time funding 
for this new authority focused on an American Technical Training Fund that would make 
grants to support the development, operation, and expansion of innovative, evidence- 
based, short-term, or accelerated education and job training programs that enable youth 
and adults, particularly from low-income families, to enter and complete career pathways 
that lead to jobs in in-demand industries and occupations. At a time when so many 
Americans are seeking opportunities to build their skills and obtain middle-class jobs, 
and so many State and local leaders are working to create such opportunities, we believe 
providing additional Federal support for these efforts is the right thing to do for both our 
people and our economy. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY REP. TIM WALBERG 
Hillsdale College Exclusion 

Question. It is my understanding that Hillsdale College in Hillsdale, Michigan is 
willing to supply much of the information included in the Department's College 
Scorecard found at "collegescorecard.ed.gov." is the Department unwilling to list 
Hillsdale on the College Scorecard? 

Answer. Hillsdale College does not currently participate in the Title iV, HEA 
Federal financial aid programs. As of now, institutions that do not participate in Title IV, 
HEA programs are not included on the College Scorecard because they are not required 
to send us data, and therefore comparable figures cannot be calculated for those 
institutions. We are committed to maintaining a website that helps students and families 
compare their college options, and without comparable data — which includes defining 
several of the outcomes measures as applicable only to federal aid recipients — we are 
unable to achieve that mission. 


lEPDS Integration 

Quesiion. I also understand that Hillsdale has attempted to report data to the 
Integrated Postsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS) but the IPEDS Collection 
System is unable to accept Hillsdale's data online. Is the Department working with 
Hillsdale to accept its data in IPEDS system? 

Answer. The National Center for Education Statistics has worked with Hillsdale 
and has implemented changes this year that make it easier for non-Title IV institutions to 
participate in IPEDS, Hillsdale is now participating fully in IPEDS as a voluntary 
institution. 
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College Scorecard Omissions and Outreach 

Question. During your testimony, you indicated that you "are working with the 
higher education community to make sure schools that weren't included in the first round 
of the scorecard have the opportunity to be included in the scorecard." Please document 
any interactions Department of Education staff has had with Hillsdale regarding the 
inclusion of the college in the Scorecard. Has the Department considered including a 
disclaimer on the College Scorecard website indicating that all institutions of higher 
education are not included? 

Answer. Since launching the College Scorecard, we have continued to receive 
feedback from and work with those in the higher education community to improve the 
project, including responding to questions from Hillsdale and others about the Scorecard 
and its data. In December 2015, the Department held a Technical Review Panel to get 
feedback on the Scorecard from over 50 higher education experts (including 
representatives of institutions, researchers, college access organizations, and higher 
education associations). In January 2016, the Department expanded the universe of 
institutions included on the site to encompass all Title IV, HEA-participating institutions 
that award degrees in at least one program. This resulted in over 700 institutions being 
added to the consumer-facing website. We will continue to consider the best ways to 
improve the site and to make information provided on the Scorecard as clear, concise, 
and as user-friendly as possible. 
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[Whereupon, at 12:09 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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